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New Cover Series 


WE HAVE A NEW COVER DESIGN THIS in photography, and now his work 
month, and with this issue we will takes him to various parts of the 


also start something new in the way 
of cover pictures: A series showing 
the bustling business districts of some 
of the nation’s great cities. Miami, 
Fla., starts the series with a view of 
Flagler Street. The picture was taken 


country. Mr. Williams talks to store 
keepers, gas station men, and other 
local people to find out what scenes 
are typical in the area. In this way 
readers are generally able to identity 
themselves with the scene, and their 


interest is naturally heightened. A 
native of Kentucky, Mr. Williams is 
now at home in virtually every state 
in the union 


by Louis C. Williams, formerly in 
the investment business and an avid 
photography fan. He gave up his in- 
vestment trade to put all his time 
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Here are 
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of many reasons 


why addressing machine users 
are switching to Elliott non- 
metallic Address Cards and 
silent Elliott Addressing 
Machines. , 


Elliott's soft 
Rubber Print. 
ing Koll makes 
all Elliott Ad- 
dressing Ma- 
chines silent, 


and Byenables 
them to print 
addresses on 
variable thick 
nesses. 


3 Because Elliott Address Cards file 
tight together, they are dust proof 
as well as twice as compact 


4 Elliott Ad- 
dressing Ma- 
chines deliver 
addressed 
forms face up. 


Metal Address 
Plates deliver 
addressed 
forms face 
down. 


May we tell you 
all about it? 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Albany Street, Cambridge 39. Mass 


Present Rate Fair 


To the Editor 


I have just read the very inter- 
esting story on page 46 of your 
October issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
and I respectfully suggest that your 
Chicago executive make another re- 
view of the figures he reports before 
recommending a mileage allowance 
increase from 8 to 10 cents for his 
company 

The vital figure he reports is a 
total of only 145.689 miles at the end 
of almost 38 This 
is only about one-third as far as the 
average salesman using his car regu- 
larly on company business is likely 
to drive, and the average cost of 
95 cents per mile is therefore not 
properly applicable to higher mile- 


years of driving 


aes 
Had this car 
of approximately 


been driven a total 
15,000 miles during 
the 3 operation, your Chi- 
cago would have experi- 
enced no whatever in his 
fixed costs on depreciation, insurance 
license fee, taxes, ete. He would 
merely have had an increase in the 
operating items of gasoline, lubrica- 
tion, maintenance, and tires. On a 
Ford car in the Chicago ar these 
usually average a little under 3 cents 
per mile. For easy figuring, there- 
fore, his increased cost at the higher 
mileage assumed would have repre- 
sented approximately $900. Added 
to the reported cost of $1,406.72, his 
cost at 45,000 miles would therefore 
have increased only to approximately 
$2,300. This makes the average per 
mile cost only 5.1 cents at 45,000 
total miles instead of 9.5 cents as 
was the case at 14,639 miles 

On men traveling in the Chicago 
area, in cars in the low price class 
at approximately — 15,000 
miles annually, there is accordingly 
considerably more justification for 
recommending an adjustment of the 
rate to 6 cents or less, than up to 
10 cents per mile. This instance, of 
course, points up the fact that a 
flat overall mileage allowance will 
usually be fair to only a small per- 
centage of the men in a given fleet 
because of the great variations in 
annual rates of business mileage re- 
quired by the individual drivers and 
the considerable range in fixed and 
operating costs between territories 

Because of this fact there are many 
hundreds of companies in the United 
States today that are successfully 
establishing reasonably accurate busi- 
ness mileage allowances on cars 
owned by their salesmen by the use 
of simple standard costing methods 

A per mile allowance covering the 


years of 
executive 
increase 


business 


variable items of gasoline, oil, greas- 
ing, Maintenance, and tires, is paid 
on reported business mileage only 
and reflects gasoline prices and road 
conditions in the individual territory 
As a result, no driver, regardless of 
his annual mileage requirements or 
the cost levels in his territory, is 
seriously underpaid or overpaid, and 
the management has justifiable con- 
fidence that it is buying business 
mileage from its employees at a mu- 
tually fair rate—R. E. RUNZHEIMER, 
Runzheimer and Co., 224 8 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 


How to Save $4,000 


To the Editor 


I read, with interest, an article by 
David J. Zabolin, office manager, 
Garford Trucking Company, in the 
September issue of The Truck 
Owners’ Digest, condensed from your 
publication. (“Accounts Receivable 
How to Save $4,000 a Year,” June, 
1951.) 

While the system recommended has 
very good points, we have found that 
the use of IBM equipment not only 
speeds up accounts receivable, but 
also furnishes us with vital and 
important statistical information.— 
Louis Suaptro, comptroller, Follmer 
Trucking Co., 182 Mill St., Danville, 
Pa 


Dead-End People, Not Jobs 


To the Editor 


In the November issue your article 
“Selling the Right Attitude to Em- 
ployees” brings out many points of 
great value to those of us in the field 
of personnel. Certainly today’s prob- 
lems force us to be resourceful in 
seeking solutions, but we must take 
care to keep our statements valid 

In your article you use the job of a 
milkman as a horrible example of a 
blind alley with no future. In fairness 
to the industry, you will find that in 
most cases this condition has been 
materially changed from what it was 
many years ago. In fairness to the 
Bowman Dairy Company specifically, 
we take pride that as one of the lead- 
ing and more progressive companies 
in the country, we have a training 
program, an educational program, 
and a policy of promotion from the 
ranks. We point with justifiable pride 
to our executives, all of whom have 
risen from the ranks. We feel that we 
give our employees all the tools we 
can, teaching and encouraging them 
to use these tools. Obviously we don't 
like to see the jobs that have pro- 
duced our executives and department 
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heads classified as dead-ends. There 
ire few dead-end jobs, but many 
fead-end people 

I think I owe it to our Board of 
Directors who, for these many years, 
have been so generous in their spon- 
sorship and support of our training 
and educational program, to call to 
your attention an unintentional, but 
infair, generalization in your “Selling 
the Right Attitude to Employees.” 
J. D. Acosta, manager personnel re- 
lations, Bowman Dairy Co., 140 W 
Ontario St., Chicago, Ill 


Proper Distribution? 


To the Editor: 

In a recent issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS we noticed the item which 
States that Mr. C. R. Fouche, presi- 
lent of the Stayform Company, is 
levoting 80 per cent of his time to 
fighting the Green River Ordinance 

As a manufacturer distributing 
through established retail outlets 
maintaining stores which carry a 
complete stock to service consumers 
the year round, we are somewhat 
concerned with you calling the Green 
River Ordinance unfair and stating 
that similar action on the part of 
other businessmen would quickly 
bring a healthier climate for business 
to this country 

Do you believe that the proper sys- 
tem of distribution is through house- 
to-house canvassers?-—-W. CHRIS- 
TOPHER, general manager, Rust Craft 
Publishers, 1000 Washington St 
Boston 18, Mass 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER: I do not believe 
that I can say that any system of 
listribution is proper. For some 
products one system is better, more 
efficient, than others. For some prod- 
icts, one system is about the only 
kind which seems successful and 
economic 


We do object violently to ANY. 


legislation which seeks to prevent 
any system of distribution from func- 
tioning. Our objection is based on 
historic facts which prove that once 
a type of legislation begins, there is 
almost no end to it 

The first gasoline tax was 1 cent a 
gallon, It is as high as 7 cents per 
gallon in some states today, and per- 
haps higher. When Illinois enacted 
the sales tax, or the retailers’ occupa- 
tion tax as it was called, it was an- 
nounced that the sole purpose of the 
tax was for relief during the depres- 
sion. Now there is no need for un- 
employment relief, but the tax re- 
mains in force 

If cities can enact ordinances 
against house-to-house selling, some- 
day they will begin enacting ordi- 
nances against any kind of selling 
unless the buyer invites the salesman 
to call. We believe all business ought 
to join hands to prevent such legisla- 
tion, and in many cities where the 
Green River Ordinance has been at- 
tacked, the retail merchants led the 
fight against the ordinance 
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FEDERAL 
IS TOPS 


ON COMPLEX 
BUSINESS FORMS 


Including 
\ 
SNAP'N PART 


,/CARBON INTERLEAVED 
SETS 


If you need complicated carbon-interleaved forms of any 
size or combination of sizes to speed up distribution of infor- 
mation, cut down clerical errors, reduce your record-keeping 
costs . . . call on Federal! We design and print forms to 
solve your every business problem. 


Federal forms are precision-printed on the fastest, most 
modern machines available. Federal service is prompt. Fed- 
eral prices are attractive. Ask us to quote on your next job. 


Some Federal Specialties: multiple carbon forms. . . 
carbon - interleaved state- 
ments... voucher and pay- 
roll checks . . forms requir- 
ing spot carbon or die-cut 
carbon... business machine 
forms! 


business Products. me Gow st. New YoRK 38 CO 7-8850 
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© Here is production line speed and machine tool 


efficiency for your basic business records — with the touch of a 
button, your clerk immediately reviews 5500 records — 
for instant finding, reference or posting and never leaves 
her seat to do it! Facts and figures are available in 
50° less time — smooth, precision operation gives your 
clerks a level of eficiency you never thought possible. But don’t 
take our word for it — take a look at the indisputable 
facts that thousands of Cardineer users report 
and visit an actual installation. 
For the complete details, why not clip out the 
coupon below right now — you'll agree that 
it’s the wisest move you've ever made. 
Diebold Incorporated, Mulberry Road, 
Canton 2, Ohio, Dept. C.3. 


Modern mechani ieng > pdfor your basic records 


Cuts Overtime! 


Increases clerks work 
capacity! 


Speeds work for 
thousands of 
businesses! 


Clip Now for the Profitable Details 


Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio : 

Tell me more about “the facts Conveyor” today without I () 

obligation 

RECORD HANDLING Systems 


Company Microfilm © Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing Equip- 
ment © Sates, Chests and Vault Doors * Bank Vault 
Address Equipment © Burglar Alarms 

Factory Branches and Deolers in all principal cities 
(ity 


Serving Business for over 92 years 
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Disappointing Christmas sales, re- 
ported almost everywhere, were 
probably due to inept and stupid 
conduct of store salespeople. There 
was amazing lack of good service 
the clerks seeming to be more in 
terested in killing sales than in 
completing them. Another com- 
plaint of many buyers was the lack 
of medium-priced merchandise. As- 
sortments seemed to consist of ab- 
solute junk or the very highest 
priced items, Only the very rich or 
those content with gaudy dingle- 
dangles seemed to have been con 
sidered by the merchants when 
they bought Christmas merchan- 
dise. This may indicate that re- 
tailers will have to get back on 
the beam in 1952. 


Political Comment is usually out- 
side the realm of this department, 
but a brief comment concerning the 
possibility of electing Paul G. Hoff- 
man brought so many enthusiastic 
letters we are encouraged to remind 
our readers that Mr. Hoffman is 
probably the only Republican who 
stands a chance of beating the 
present tenant of the White House. 
And what's more he is the best 
qualified man on the political scene 
today. It seems to us that the 
people are in a mood to elect a new 
personality as our next president, 
and Mr. Hoffman certainly fills the 
requirements in more ways than 
one. 


Al N. Seares, Remington Rand 
vice president, is stressing the 
warning that dollars as a unit of 
sales are misleading in these in- 
flationary days. He told sales man- 
agers at the new club in Orlando, 
Fla., that compared with 1940, 
there is a deficiency of 7 per cent 
in sales today if we use units, in- 
stead of dollars, as the yardstick. 
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Before we brag too much about 
our sales increases we'd better de 
termine how much more (or less) 
tonnage we have sold 


L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler 
Corp., reminds us that the Govern 
ment plays an ever-increasing role 
in the management of business to 
day. There are regulations covering 
plant expansion, repair and rear- 
rangement, size of inventory, wages 
and salaries paid, proportion of 
materials put into replacement 
parts, length and amount of time 
payments —and a very detailed in 
terest by the Government in prices 
taxes, and profits. That’s a pretty 
big dose of Government interfer 
ence in business, and the $64 ques- 
tion is: “Are we in enough of an 
emergency to warrant all the 
Government meddling in business”? 


General Motors divisions distrib- 
uted, late in November, a quantity 
of guidebooks for use by their 
thousands of dealers in planning 
relations with the public. The book- 
let, “How GM Dealers Can Make 
More and Better Friends,” urges 
dealers to take an active interest in 
the affairs of the community, and 
says that this is just plain good 
business. Well, we have been say- 
ing almost exactly that for many 
years now, urging all companies to 
require all branch managers, store 
managers, and all field men to take 
some active interest in community 
affairs. There is almost no surer 
way to improve the value of a man 
to any company than to have him 
devote a reasonable amount of time 
to some community activity 


Farm Labor cost continues to in- 
crease, thus to some extent pricing 
itself out of the market. This is 
forcing farmers to pay more atten- 


tion to mechanization, and to spe 
cialize in crops which require less 
labor. This development is im 
portant enough to warrant serious 
study by everybody interested ir 
the farm market, and in selling ma 
chines and other devices to farmers 
The economics of many communi 
ties are changing because of the 
high cost of farm labor. According 
to figures just released by B. F 
Goodrich Company, there has been 
a 19 per cent decrease in farm 
labor since 1940. That's a real 
change in the economic picture 
which needs careful study by prac 
tically every business 


Corporate Organization suffers 
most from men who want to play 
safe, who never want to try any 
thing new, who want to spread 
responsibility wide enough and far 
enough so that in the event of an 
error they can escape criticism 
What the average corporation 
needs is a few daring fellows, will 
ing to shoulder responsibility, will 
ing to put their necks out, and 
willing to ride over the “take it 
easy" boys who think that no 
pencil should be sharpened without 
nine memoranda being written 
and a whole drawer full of “docu 
mentation” to cover the simplest 
action. If anything can stymie a 
business this attitude can 


Customers will take on added im 
portance in 1952. For a long time 
now we have been somewhat care 
less in our treatment of customers 
Poor service has become almost the 
accepted thing. But as this year 
wears on, customers are going to 
be more particular, and in some 
lines of business they will be more 
able, than they have been for a 
long time, to pick and choose be 
tween suppliers 


Depend on Monroe to give you 
the right model for every 
figuring and accounting need 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


MONRO-MATIC The lotest for fost, fully 
avtomotic, economical figuring Compact 
portable, withfamous VelvetTouch * ease 


( of operation long, dependable service 


M ADDING machine 
“I'm sick of you 


toto: model. Adds and subtrocts directly 
im two registers Accumulates, stores totals 


lying around in pajamas! 


Monotony can be nerve-wracking. 


Confidentially, that's why we designed that wonderful 
“Velvet Touch” keyboard the way we did. 
So marvelously easy on the eyes, touch, and nerves that operators 


tell us they're happier with a Monroe. Any Monroe... whieh ACCOUNTING 
COMPACT spoce saving bookkeeper thor 
covers a lot of models. For whatever your figuring need —adding. hondies several kinds of jobs. Outstond 
ing value Does same work as machines 
much more. Smooth, effortiess 
calculating. or bookkeeping — Monroe makes the model to meet it. 
. * VELVET TOUCH ied in 1935 to de 
You can tell that to all the girls because it’s true. ence of aparetion 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc, General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Sales Organizations will come in 
for tighter control and supervi- 
sion. It is nothing short of amazing 
to see how many salesmen operate 
with practically no supervision. 
Salesmen who work 2 or 3 days a 
week are actually common these 
days. Sales managers have lulled 
themselves to sleep with the alibi 
that they do not supervise tightly 
so long as the business comes roll- 
ing in. Trouble with this attitude 
is that the salesmen who are able 
to do a week's business with 2 or 3 
days’ work are simply letting a lot 
of their traditional duties slide 
They are opening the gates for 
competition. We heard a salesman 
bragging the other day that his 
customers telephoned their orders 
to him, and that he could, and did, 
play golf 3 days a week, and some- 
times 4 days a week. What this 
salesman doesn't know is that com- 
petition is making fierce inroads 
into some of his best accounts. 
While he is picking up orders on 
the telephone, other salesmen are 
in the stores of some of his best 
accounts pushing his items back 
behind theirs, slipping his mer- 
chandise under the counters, and 
snatching display space he has en- 
joyed for years. There is a surpris- 
ing number of salesmen who are 
getting away with 2- and 3-day 
work schedules, week after week. 


Expense Accounts should come in 
for some overhauling. A salesman 
we know does almost all of his 
business by telephone. Two or three 
50-cent telephone calls from home 
net him as many orders. He charges 
up mileage, hotel room, garage, 
and other expenses and stays at 
home. He sincerely believes he is 
doing right by his customers and 
his house. But the truth is that 
competitors are breaking into his 
well-entrenched accounts in the 
most amazing manner. And because 
he is not on the ground he doesn’t 
even know about it. Meanwhile, the 
house remains blissfully unaware 
that he is not personally contacting 
his trade which took 25 years to 
build. 


Slipshod Management of sales 
organizations is going to be costly. 
We know a salesman who earned 
better than $12,000 with a side line 
in about 9 months of 1951. His 
regular employer paid his travel 
expenses, and a generous salary 
just to maintain “‘contact” with the 
trade. But the salesman has busied 
himself with this side line, so that 
his regular customers in some 
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towns have had exactly one lunch 
with him this year, with no visits 
whatever to their stores. Several 
other salesmen have done right 
well this year in picking up busi 
ness from the telephone in the 
men's grill at a popular Vanderbilt 
Avenue hotel in New York. I read 
a thrilling report of a ‘visit’ one 
salesman had with an especially 
“tough” customer. Happen to know 
that the only visit this salesman 
had with the customer in question 
was one Martini whilst the “tough” 
customer telephoned his wife in a 
suburban town that he'd take a 
train leaving Grand Central Station 
15 minutes later than usual. The 
salesman encountered the “tough’’ 
customer in the bar accidentally 
He had not even tried to contact 
him. We do not mean to assert that 
a high percentage of salesmen get 
away with such shenanigans. We 
are well acquainted with thousands 
of hard-working salesmen. But 
some supposedly keymen, in key 
territories, are literally getting 
away with murder, and there's 
nobody to blame but the manage- 
ment which doesn’t leave the big 
chair in the home office. 


John J. Pike, president of the 
Republic Supply Company of Cali- 
fornia, comes up with a good idea 
He wants candidates for public of- 
fice examined for their fitness, then 
given a rating by which the voters 
may judge their qualifications. He 
also wants men trained for public 
office at public expense, just as we 
train officers for the Armed Serv- 
ices at West Point, Annapolis, and 
elsewhere. We can think of many 
objections to the plan, but the more 
we think of it, the less important 
the objections become. The plan 
seems worthy of the most careful 
study. It's about time we begin 
electing men for real experience, 
training, and ability; not because 
they are good storytellers, or have 
an appealing personality which at- 
tracts votes. If business hired some 
of the zanies who are elected to 
public office, this country would hit 
the toboggan in no time. 


Evansville Manufacturers and 
Employers Association's public re- 
lations division is doing a good job 
We suggest every other similar as- 
sociation in the country study the 
work of this group. Evansville has 
never been an especially docile 
labor market, and may never be 
But without the work of this group 
it would be difficult to estimate 
just where it would be today. They 


have made few, if any, of the more 
familiar mistakes of most manu 
facturers’ associations. Thomas J 
Morton, president of Hoosier Car 
dinal Corporation at Evansville is 
the current president of the group 
Practically every prominent busi- 
ness leader in Evansville works 
with it or on it 


Two Types of dollars have been 
advocated by James S. Kemper, 
chairman of Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and nine other 
American’ insurance companies 
One would be earned dollars and 
the other would be dollars given 
to the people under one guise or 
another by the Government. He 
said the result would be greater 
appreciation of the earned dollar 
and scorn of the socialistic dollar, 
also called by Mr. Kemper the 
“Shangri-La” dollar. 


Every Organization has two or 
three scamps who do a lot of talk- 
ing and manage to claim credit for 
every constructive enterprise in 
which the company engages. These 


engaging boondogglers have the 
knack of putting their best foot 
forward. Watch them. They do 


little themselves; they swipe other 
people’s ideas, get other people to 
put them into practice, then step 
forward and take the bows if, and 
when, a project succeeds. One of 
the big jobs of top management is 
to weed out the professional bow- 
takers, and place the credit on the 
quieter, less obstreperous fellows 
who are actually doing the organi- 
zation’s thinking and work. These 
spotlight loungers do more to dis- 
courage real ability than anything 
else in business 


Republicans, up to now, have done 
little to encourage the idea that 
they can elect the next President. 
No matter what may be wrong 
with the present Administration, no 
votes will be swung to the opposi- 
tion by just talking about mink 
coats, deep freezes, and the clown 
princes around the White House. 
A constructive, understandable pro- 
gram, not necessarily an imitation 
of the so-called Square Deal, is 
what the Republicans must pro- 
duce to swing the independent 
voters over to them. The public has 
learned a great deal, and is con- 
siderably more mature than it was 
when the Republicans last won a 
Presidential election, yet from 
where we sit they are fighting the 
1952 battles with the same am 
munition used to win in 1928 
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Handling cotton has always required a lot of ‘main strength and awkwardness,’ but Anderson, Clayton & Company's 


gins, compresses, and warehouses have been mechanized at every possible point. This scene is typical of cotton loading 


Management for Growth 


PART ONE By Eugene Whitmore 


The Story of 
Anderson-Clayton’s 
Climb to the 
Billion-a-Year 
Bracket 
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T IS not easy to describe Ander- 

son, Clayton & Company. 
Financial writers, newspapers, 
and the public generally, often 
write or talk about the company 
as “cotton brokers.” 

But Anderson, Clayton is not a 
broker. It buys and sells cotton on 
its own account. A broker acts for 
another person, a principal. Ander- 
son, Clayton acts for its corporate 
self. 

Its chief business is merchandis- 
ing cotton-——more cotton than any 
other individual or organization on 
earth. 

For 26 years of its 47-year busi- 
ness life, this company has been a 
leader in volume of cotton pur- 
chased (and sold) in the United 
States and the world generally. 

This is an easy, brief description 
of Anderson, Clayton. But it fails, 
by a long shot, to describe the full 
extent of the company’s world-wide 
activities. A quick look at the or- 
ganization today reveals: 

Anderson, Clayton & Company's 
net sales for the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1951, were $1,067,993,295. 

Net income for same _ period 
$25,492,969. 

Sales of cotton to domestic mills 

2,399,059 bales. 

Export sales of U. S. Cotton 
452,264 bales. 

Sales of foreign cotton (by sub- 
sidiaries )--745,997 bales. 

Amount of cottonseed crushed 
473,049 tons. 

In addition to buying cotton in 


all but a few cotton producing 
countries, Anderson, Clayton & 
Company: 


Owns and operates cotton gins 
in the United States, Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru, Paraguay, Egypt, and 
Mexico. 

Owns and operates cottonseed oil 
mills in all these areas. 

Owns 26,000 acres and leases 
30,000 acres of irrigated lands in 
California on which it raises cotton 
and other crops. 

Owns and operates cotton ware- 


houses and compress plants in 
United States, Argentina, Para- 
guay, Peru, Brazil, Egypt, and 
Mexico. 


Refines and packs for consumer 
trade shortening, cooking oils, 
salad oils, oleomargarine, and other 
products from cottonseed in Mexico 
and Brazil. 

Other activities include owner- 
ship and operation of a textile mill 
in Houston, a fiber laboratory, 
several vegetable oil refineries, a 
cotton-planting seed business, a 
machinery manufacturing plant, an 
insurance company, a cotton bale- 
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covering business, and an experi 
mental farm in west Texas 

While these facts and figures re- 
veal much, they do not tell how or 
why this company became such a 
dominant factor in one of Ameri- 
ca’s most important industries. To 
understand just how dominant the 
company really is, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that for the 20- 
year period from 1925 to 1945, the 
company purchased 14 per cent of 
the total United States crop of 
cotton. 

Because the company has never 
been one to blow its own horn, the 
public generally knows little about 
it. In the cotton industry, any phase 
of it, Anderson, Clayton is a magic 
word; but to the millions of people 
who eat the products of the cotton- 
seed it handles, or who wear the 
clothing made from its cotton, rela- 
tively little is known about the 
company. 

Certain fundamental policies 
seem to have governed the company 
since its start. These policies are 
administered with surprising in- 
formality, and may not have been 
committed to writing, or set up as 
a formal method of procedure. But 
they are well understood by the 
management and employees. And 
they are rigidly followed. Basic 
governing policies of the company 
appear to be: 

1. Operate conservatively, with a 
minimum of risk. Hedge all pur- 
chases and sales whenever possible 
Take bold action when facts war 
rant. Depend upon narrow profit 
margins, and large turnover. Fi- 
nance growth from  plowed-back 
profits. 

2. Know more about cotton grow- 
ing, buying, processing, merchan- 
dising, financing, and consumption 
than anybody else. 

3. Decline to participate in any 
transaction without conviction that 
both parties will profit by the 
transaction. 

4. Simplify and streamline all 
operations and reduce all unit 
costs, including raising, ginning, 
compressing, processing, handling, 
and marketing. 

5. Create virtually autonomous 
units by areas and departments, 
managed by men who are given 
unusually wide authority to act 
quickly. 

6. Hire and train young men, en- 
courage them to study and prepare 
for heavy responsibility while they 
are still young, active, and daring 
Share profits generously with key- 
men. 

When we showed this list to a 
Houston banker he said, “The an- 


swer to the company’s growth and 
strength is Will Clayton, period.’ 
As will be shown later, it was 
Mr. Clayton's skill, knowledge, and 
vision which played a big part in 
the growth of the company. But he 
gave up active participation in the 
company as far back as 1940, 
when he went to Washington, and 
the company continued to expand 
and grow. He is no longer even a 
director in the company. No one 
in his right mind would attempt 
to minimize the contribution of 
William Lockhart Clayton to the 
company’s leadership. He and the 
two Andersons founded the com- 
pany, laid down its policies, and 
brought it to leadership. But, in so 
doing, they built an organization 
which seems destined to continue 
without a major change from their 
early policies. None of the original 
three founders of the company is 
active today. 

Looking at the six policies listed, 
one by one and in greater detail, 
may provide the answers, at least 
partially, to the question, “How did 
one company reach such a com- 
manding position of leadership in 
an old industry, one of America's 
largest ventures into world trade, 
in which severe competition has 
always reigned?” We will examine 
these policies in greater detail. 

1. Operate Conservatively, with 
a Minimum of Risk 

The history of the cotton states 
is packed with dramatic stories of 
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Every bale of cotton is individually 
sampled, inspected, graded, priced 
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A group of Mast-Foos employees surround their boss and indicate their color preferences in cars. Each auto is equipped 
with license, heater, and 100 gallons of gasoline, and the cost to Mr. Winslow thus far is well over $600,000 


~~. 


Several key executives at Mast-Foos line up to show off their new overcoats, 
which cost $319.50 each, that were given to them by Mr. Winslow (far right) 
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OW 58 and getting a bit gray, 
Dallas E. Winslow is a stockily 
built man of medium height. Some 
imaginative people say he looks 
and talks like Santa Claus, but 
meeting him for the first time and 
knowing nothing of his reputation, 
you might judge him to be just 
what he is: A successful business- 
man. What you couldn't tell by 
looking at him is that over a rela- 
tively short period of time, Winslow 
has distributed among his em- 
ployees possibly more than a mil- 
lion dollars in unsolicited bonuses 
and benefits 
These benefits have taken many 
forms, chief among which is a shiny 
new Ford V-8 Deluxe Sedan, com- 
plete with license, heater, and 
tickets for 100 gallons of gasoline, 
presented as a gift to each employee 
completing a year of association 
with any of the numerous com- 
panies owned by him. So far he has 
given away 380 of these Fords at 
a total cost of well over $600,000. 
The idea of buying cars for his 
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Dallas Winslow gives a new auto to every employee who 
has worked for him a year, and he has passed out suits 
and overcoats at various times. The practice has been 
expensive, but it has produced some rewarding results 


By Dwight G. Baird 


employees occurred to Mr. Winslow 
one morning in February of 1950 
while waiting to say hello, as was 
his custom, to his employees at the 
Mast-Foos Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Springfield, Ohio. The cold 
damp weather had made the rural 
roads all but impassable. As the 
workers began to arrive in dilapi- 
dated junk heaps which had stalled 
along the way, he realized what a 
boost having new cars would give 
their morale. 

“I thought it would be a nice 
gesture to furnish new cars for 
them,” he said later. I know 
that the idea was economically 
sound. Happy employees work bet- 
ter, produce more, and scrap less 
material than do indifferent, wor- 
ried, or disgruntled workers. It is 
almost equally important to keep 
their families happy, too.” 

Mr. Winslow called a meeting of 
the 58 employees on company time. 
He told them simply that each 
worker who had been with the 
company for 1 year would get a 
new car, complete with license plate 
and heater. Each family could 
choose its own color. The title 
would remain with the company, 
but they would have free and un- 
limited use of the cars just as 
though they owned the titles to 
them. All employees were included 
from janitors and typists up. 

In spite of losing more than an 
hour that morning, the workers’ 
production exceeded the normal 
quota of 250 lawn mowers for the 
day. And it has been booming ever 
since. 

Three other small companies 
owned by Mr. Winslow shared in 
the good fortune of the Mast-Foos 
Manufacturing Company. All em- 
ployees but one--a man who didn't 
want to drive a car. Curious to see 
the man who would turn down a 
free automobile, Dallas Winslow 
paid a visit to his home, and what 
he saw made him offer in the car's 
place a new range, refrigerator, and 
washing machine. The skeptical 
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housewife didn’t want the = ap- 


pliances if they would have to give 


them back should her husband quit 
his job. Finally, after Mr. Winslow 
had convinced her they would not 
they agreed to accept the ap 
pliances. For good measure he sent 
along with them a kitchenette set 
a living room suite, and a bedroom 
suite with twin beds 

In February and March of 1951, 
all employees whose cars were a 
year old turned them in on new 
models, at no cost to them. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Winslow had 
acquired other properties. In the 
spring of 1950, he ran a display ad 
in Time Magazine which an- 
nounced: “My associates and I 
want to buy a manufacturing com- 
pany.” Within a month he had 
more than 400 replies and was 
negotiating for several properties 
By October he had bought two com- 
panies, The Cleveland Cutter & 
Reamer Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
and Porter Carpet Sweeper Co 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

Employees of these companies 
were not long in learning that the 
businesses were under new manage- 
ment. First, there was a raise in 
wages and salaries for all. Then 
there were other developments fol- 
lowing in rapid succession. Several 
bonuses were paid; employees and 
their families were given necessary 
spectacles, dentures, and hearing 
aids; and every employee and his 
wife received a custom-made suit 
or overcoat, fitted by a bevy of 
tailors on company time. In March 
1951, only 6 months after Dallas 
Winslow had taken over, all em- 
ployees received new cars and 100- 
gallon gas coupon books. Ordinarily 
these workers wouldn't have been 
eligible for the free car until Oc- 
tober, but Mr. Winslow allowed 
them credit from the time they 
were employed by the former 
owners. 

Results quickly followed changes. 
Within 2 months after Mr. Winslow 
had acquired The Cleveland Cutter 


& Reamer Company, for example, 
production had almost doubled. 
Meanwhile, employees began to ap- 
proach him and ask questions. They 
especially wanted to know whether 
the plan was going to be permanent. 
They wanted to know, too, whether 
they should keep up their union 
membership; whether, if they with- 
drew from the union, they would 
continue to retain seniority, get 
vacations with pay, and so on, All 
manner of rumors circulated 
through the plant. Finally a meet 
ing was called and many questions 
were asked and answered. Mr 
Winslow told them, in effect, that 
the plan was as permanent as the 
business itself; that they were free 
to retain their union affiliation or 
to withdraw; that it didn’t matter 
at all to the management. All would 
be treated alike, regardless of union 
membership or lack of it. 

All employees of this company 
and of the only other company 
which was union organized when 
Dallas Winslow acquired it, have 
since voluntarily withdrawn from 
the union 100 per cent. They don't 
see any need for a union under the 
circumstances, 

How did this industrial “Santa 
Claus” get that way? 

That is rather hard to say. While 
his policy of giving cars to em- 
ployees is less than 2 years old, Mr 
Winslow has long sprung pleasant 
surprises on them. He himself said 
he doesn't remember just when or 
why he began doing so. He likes 
people and he likes to do things for 
them. He insists that he enjoys 
giving more than others enjoy re 
ceiving what he gives 

Once, back in the 1930's, he was 
buying some Shetland ponies for 
his farm when he happened to 
notice how all the children stand- 
ing around loved the ponies. He 
suddenly decided to buy the entire 
lot of 232 and give them to his em- 
ployees’ children. 

On another occasion he presented 
25 key executives with $320 over- 
coats. When vacation time rolls 
around, employees receive coupons 
for 100 gallons of gasoline, and 
these same coupon books are often 
given by Mr. Winslow to anyone 
who happens to be around. A 400- 
acre hunting and fishing estate in 
Michigan with three houses having 
accommodations for 26 people is 
open to employees for week ends 
and vacations, free room and board. 

Mr. Winslow came up “the hard 
way.” Born on a farm near Holly, 
Mich., in 1893, he quit school in 
the sixth grade, married when he 

(‘Continued on page 47) 
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THutual adding busine JJ while - 


Same Employees Handle Allt 


Mutual Life 
Milwaukee 
persons on 
every 100 


Hk Northwestern 
Insurance Company 
Wis., requires only 21 
its home office staff for 


millions of dollars of life insurance 


— These two factors 
peas in a favorable direction 


in force. The company believes that 
the ratio is lower than that of any 
other life insurance company. 

The company has held a position 
of leadership in this area for a good 
many years. In 1930, the home of- 
fice had 28 employees for each $100 
millions in force. The ratio in- 
creased during the depression, and 
in 1940 stood at 34. It has dropped 
steadily since that time. In the last 
10 years, insurance in force climbed 
from $3.9 to $6.3 billions while the 
home office staff remained almost 
static. Even allowing for a number 
of vacancies on the staff at the end 

“@f 1950, and for a 37',-hour work- 
week now as compared with 35 
hours in 1940, it is apparent that 
he ratio has continued to drop. 
Gow is it possible for such a 


staff to handle so much paper- 


ere are several basic reasons 


for these figures. Simplicity of 
operation ranks first in the com- 
pany’s own estimation. It writes 
only ordinary life insurance, and is 
now the largest company restrict- 
ing itself to that field. It has a low 
premium frequency, coupled with 
he highest average policy of the 


a argest life insurance companies. 


continuing to 
con- 
bute greatly to simplified opera- 
ms and low operating costs. A 
pse rate that amounted to only 
2.88 per cent of life insurance in 
force in 1950 also helped produce 
low operating costs 
These low operating costs have 
a dominan! factor in North- 
western Mutual's ability to return 
fteits policyholders as dividends an 
average of 25 per cent of the total 


gross premiums received since the 
company was organized. 

In recent years, the company has 
intensified its efforts to increase 
efficiency and keep costs down in 
the face of rising price levels. The 
company has long been conscious 
of the saving made possible through 
mechanization and simplified work 
routines. A pioneer user of office 
machines, one of the first National 
Cash Register billing machines was 
developed to fill a need in the Mil- 
waukee company. 

A few years ago a planning divi- 
sion was set up in the comptroller’s 
department, assigned the job of 
seeing that office tasks were done 
as simply and efficiently as possible. 


This division does not relieve op- 
erating departments of the respon- 
sibility for constantly improving 
their routines, but it does offer 
them expert assistance of special 
value in problems that cross de- 
partmental lines 

Aware that planning department 
employees in many companies are 
looked upon as intruders, North- 
western Mutual's program elimi- 
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the Work 


nates much of this strained feeling. 
All major jobs are done as coopera- 
tive projects, the planning division 
people working at the invitation of, 
and in cooperation with, the operat- 
ing departments in analyzing rou- 
tines and working out various 
improvements. 

The planning division has, in ad- 
dition, several “back doors” which 
help rather unobtrusively in its 
function. The division must approve 


4 


all orders for new equipment, ap- 
prove all new or revised forms, and 
be consulted when any building is 
done or changes are made in office 
areas. While enforcing these rou- 
tine measures, the division has a 
chance to keep an eye on existing 
systems and forms without being 
cast in the role of axe wielder upon 
established procedures. The com- 
pany has little trouble with em- 
ployees whose cooperation has not 
been won completely over to a new 
method. 

The planning division's eight em- 
ployees keep abreast of new office 
equipment as it appears on the 
market, and help maintain a high 
degree of mechanization. 

The attitude of employees toward 
their work and their training has 
been receiving increasing attention, 
too. Northwestern Mutual’s women- 
men ratio is approximately the 
same as that found in most big in- 
surance companies—-70 per cent 
women to 30 per cent men. It is 
important that this predominantly 
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This Milwaukee insurance company has such an 


unusual setup that for every 100 millions of dollars 


of life insurance in force, only 21 people 


are required to handle the paperwork. Here are 


the factors responsible for such efficiency 


female population has pleasant 
working conditions. With its own 
huge building on the edge of Mil- 
waukee’s business district, North- 
western receives few complaints 


about adequate working space, 
cleanliness, or working conditions 
in general. 


The company sponsors the usual 
recreation groups, and also serves 
free lunches to employees in com- 
pany dining rooms—with table- 
cloths and napkins a routine part 
of the program. 

Northwestern Mutual's training 
plan has been intensified in the last 
decade, and is still growing. As do 
most insurance companies, North- 
western Mutual hires many girls 
directly from high school, taking 
their first step in the business 
world. Thus, it is important that 
these girls be completely oriented 
in their jobs as well as trained in 
their duties. Each new employee 
takes an orientation course con- 
sisting of 3 half-days, during which 
personnel department people and 
others acquaint her with the com- 
pany, its methods of operation, and 
office customs. 

The company also conducts train- 
ing programs to increase skills of 
staff members. To illustrate, a 
typist whose work is below stand- 
ard may be enrolled by her super- 
visor in the typing course. Once a 
week she attends typing class for 
90 minutes on company time. Every 
4 weeks she is given a typing test. 
When the test shows she has met 
the company standard of 45 to 50 
words a minute, she “graduates.” 

Of course, training must go 
higher than to just the average em- 
ployee in the office. Here again, the 
company has a procedure which 
has worked admirably. Back in 
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1938, Northwestern Mutual had its 
first supervisors’ conference to dis- 
cuss current problems, and since 
that time the conferences have been 
run on a regular basis. Ordinarily, 
a summary of such conferences, 
with problems listed and suggested 
solutions included, is submitted to 
the company's office committee 
Not infrequently the proposed solu 
tions are reflected in policy. 

Northwestern Mutual has 44 
supervisors, plus 51 specialists of 
equal rank. The supervisors, di- 
vided into four groups for discus- 
sion purposes, meet on the average 
of once a month. A committee on 
conferences decides what subjects 
should be covered, although ques- 
tions occasionally are referred to 
the groups by top management. 

The committee on conferences is 
appointed by the board of directors 
of the supervisors’ association, 
which also appoints the discussion 
leader for the conferences. A mem- 
ber of top management often at- 
tends these conference series so 
that supervisors can hear the top- 
level viewpoint. 

Generally the meetings run 
smoothly and efficiently although 
many different problems are dis- 
cussed. Little reluctance to bring 
up problems is encountered. 

This program of planned con- 
ferences does much to develop 
supervisors, but doesn’t solve the 
problem of indoctrinating the new 
supervisor. Northwestern Mutual 
has a definite procedure that each 
new supervisor follows. 

The new supervisor has a series 
of interviews, first with his im- 
mediate superior, then his depart 
ment head, all staff departments 
the superintendent of supplies and 

Continued on page 49) 
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Retailers have been sued by customers who complained of harmful effects suffered from the merchants’ products, and 


these customers have often collected. The right insurance policies would protect both manufacturers and retailers 


If Your Product Hurts a Customer 


N employee of a trucking firm, 
A assigned to a crew unloading 
newsprint in rolls from a railroad 
siding to the printing plant of a 
publisher, was fatally injured when 
a roll of paper crushed him as he 
was opening the boxcar door. His 
wife won a judgment in excess of 
$30,000 from the manufacturer on 
the basis that the paper was im- 
properly loaded, 

The manufacturer had the proper 
type and adequate limits of public 
liability insurance, so the insurance 
company defended the suit and 
paid the judgment. The court de- 
cided that the claim was within the 
Completed Operations or Products 
section of the policy, and not the 
Premises and Operations section. 

Products or Completed Opera- 
tions coverage is generally offered 
by the insurance companies as one 
item or segment of coverage. This 
may be a policy in itself; it may 
be one of a number of segments in 
a Manufacturer's or Contractor's 
Liability policy, such as Premises 
and Operations, Elevator, and the 
like. The major distinction in the 
coverage of these policies lies in 
the words “Operations” or “Com- 
pleted Operations.” 

A claim was made by the widow 
of a truck driver against a manu- 
facturer of heavy steel on the basis 
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Part of a Series 


that the shifting of the load had 
caused a fatal injury to the driver. 
The steel had been loaded on the 
trailer by the manufacturer. On the 
basis of the rolled paper case, the 
steel manufacturer would not be 
insured under the Premises and 
Operations portion of the policy. 

A large piece of equipment 
shipped by flat car was not proper- 
ly anchored and was the cause of a 
major train wreck a few years ago. 
A Manufacturer's Liability policy 
with a Products or Completed 
Operations section would have 
covered this disaster. 

An owner of a hatchery suffered 
a large loss of eggs after an elec- 
trical contractor had finished in- 
stalling some electrically driven 
fans by mistake in reverse. The 
contractor was only covered by 
Premises and Operations liability 
insurance, and since the Appeal 
Court decided the loss came under 
Completed Operations cover, the 
contractor had to stand the cost. 

In another case, a utility com- 
pany had accepted a certain sec- 
tion of power wiring, recently com- 
pleted by a contractor. When the 
line was being energized some 3 
weeks later, it was discovered that 
a jumper wire had been omitted. 
An employee was injured in at- 
tempting to install the missing 


jumper wire, and sued the contrac- 
tor. The contractor had not pur- 
chased Completed Operations 
coverage, and the insurer refused 
to defend the suit. The contractor 
spent more than $6,000 in the de- 
fense of the suit, and then sued the 
insurer on the basis that coverage 
was afforded under the Operations 
section. The Appeal Court agreed 
with the insurer that the loss was 
not within the policy. 

The policyholder in another case 
was more fortunate. Work was 
completed on a job of installing 
equipment for a butane gas burner. 
except for certain valves which 
were not properly adjusted. The 
crew had left the job and removed 
their tools, but intended returning 
to adjust the valves. Before they 
had returned, however, a leak in a 
valve started a fire that did severe 
damage to the property. The court 
decided the claim came under the 
Operations coverage, which the 
butane gas dealer owned, since the 
job wasn’t considered completed be- 
cause the crew knew a return trip 
to the job would be necessary. How- 
ever, the expense of the suit would 
have been avoided had the dealer 
also purchased the Products or 
Completed Operations cover. 

A teen age girl leaned against a 
porch railing and was seriously in- 
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jured when it collapsed. It was then 
discovered that only one finishing 
nail had been used at each end 
where good practice required four 
nails. Although the work had been 
“completed” some 16 years ago, the 
contractor was held liable. This 
case involves the longest lapse of 
time between the act of negligence 
and the injury that has come to 
our attention. 

Some contractors have thought 
that the statute of limitations 
would prevent a suit in the porch 
railing case. The time limit for fil- 
ing a suit begins with the fall from 
the porch, and not from the time 
the carpenter failed to properly 
nail the railing. 

A heating contractor installed a 
hot air furnace and placed the cold 
air duct in the kitchen. A defective 
or inadequate cleat was used to 
support the grating over the cold 
air duct. As a result, a year later, 
the wife of the owner fell through 
the opening and sustained serious 
injuries. The contractor was held 
liable. 

A contractor specializing in pri- 
vate garages was quite surprised to 
learn, recently, that not all Manu- 
facturer’s or Contractor's Liability 
policies cover all classes of such 
risk. He had been served with a 
notice of a $5,000 damage suit 
brought against him for an injury 
sustained by the fall of an overhead 
door which had been completed for 
some time. The policy sold to him 
did not include some important 
sections of coverage (Completed 
Operations among others), so it 
didn’t cover his liability in this 
case. It is easy to understand why 
the contractor felt he had been 
“taken.” Either the insurance sales- 
man did not know the difference in 
the types of policies, or had not 
taken the time to explain. It should 
be remembered that most insurance 
companies will pay claims without 
suit if coverage has been purchased. 

Let us reverse the situation. As- 
sume that the insurance salesman 
had contracted for a garage and 
that the contractor did a good job, 
except that he failed to install the 
overhead door or perhaps install 
the window sash. It would be im- 
mediately obvious to the insurance 
salesman, who is not familiar with 
the contracting business, that these 
omitted items were necessary, and 
he probably would insist on them 
before he accepted and paid for the 
completed job. The contractor, how- 
ever, not educated in insurance con- 
tracts, likely would not discover 
the omission of parts of important 
coverage until a significant loss 
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Amazing number of lawsuits occur each year against manvu- 


facturers, wholesalers, retailers, contractors, builders who 


sold or built something that caused damage. In nearly all 


cases the manufacturer or retailer thought the insurance 


covered the liability. Here's a report which may save you 


thousands of dollars in damages at very little extra cost 


By Tower Belt 


occurred, and then it would be too 
late. It required more than $40,000 
to settle another overhead door 
case. 

It is to be emphasized that the 
claimant must establish some sort 
of negligence, and that the party 
sued has a number of legal de- 
fenses. Many of the suits filed are 
won by the defendant; otherwise 
liability insurance rates would 
likely be prohibitive. 

As an example, a customer of a 
retail food market became violently 
ill from eating some unwholesome 
canned fish. Although the manu- 
facturer shipped the fish to the re- 
tailer in sealed cans and these were 
not disturbed by the retailer, the 
merchant was held liable for the 
injuries. The dealer was presumed 
to offer only food fit for human 
consumption and should know the 
source of supply of such food. It 
has been suggested that this is a 
rather severe liability to impose 
upon a small merchant; the solu- 
tion, from the point of view of the 
retailer, is Products Liability in- 
surance coverage. 

The merchant, to avoid the 
canned fish situation, could insist 
on certificates of liability insurance 
from each supplier from whom 
products are purchased. The more 
economical procedure would be to 
buy Products Liability coverage. 

Some manufacturers marketing 
their products through dealers 
recognize, as an asset, the good will 
of their dealers, and provide Prod- 
ucts Liability insurance. However 
their objective may not be accom- 
plished unless they include the 
broad form of Vendor's cover. The 
basic Products insurance applies 
only when a claim or suit is made 
direct against the primary insured 
(manufacturer). 

In a recent case, an Illinois food 
manufacturer shipped its products 


in glass jars to a retail organiza 
tion on the Pacific coast. A cus- 
tomer claimed injuries from pieces 
of glass in the food and sued the 
retailer, not the manufacturer, be- 
cause it was possible to sue the re- 
tailer in the claimant’s home 
county, whereas it would have been 
necessary to sue the manufacturer 
in Illinois. The manufacturer's 
Products Liability insurer refused 
to defend the retailer, since the 
vendor's coverage had not been 
included. 

A west coast druggist was sued 
for $50,000 by a customer who 
claimed he lost his leg through the 
use of a defective heating pad. Al- 
though the Eastern manufacturer 
wanted to defend the suit for the 
retailer through its Products 
Liability insurance, it could not, 
except at its own expense, since 
the vendor's coverage was not in- 
cluded in the policy. 

Often a retail organization is 
possessed of much greater assets 
than some small manufacturers or 
processors. Also some doubt may 
exist as to which is primarily liable 
For these and other reasons, the 
claimant's attorney will often sue 
the retailer, the manufacturer, and 
perhaps the wholesaler, if any. 

A case involving more than 
$60,000 brought against a retail 
organization and the manufacturer 
of an electric vaporizer which had 
ignited the furniture and bedding 
around an infant, caused third- 
degree burns. The successful claim 
was based on the vaporizer’s being 
defective. 

Many types of claims are made: 
some are to be expected and others 
are rather unique. 

A manufacturer of soap products 
was liable for injury to the hands 
of the user; the defective wiring in 
a sewing machine motor injured 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Many banks are now carpeting their floors as a part of modernization plans, and here is an example of what a carpet 
can do to improve the appearance. This bank is the Vailsburg Branch of the Lincoln National Bank, Newark, N. J 


Does It Pay to Modernize? 


ony months ago, Bank 
Bldg. & Equipment Corp. of 
America, St. Louis, conducted a 
survey among banks which it had 
modernized and came up with these 
facts: 

Combined deposits of 50 inter- 
viewed banks showed an increase 
since modernization that averaged 
33.7 per cent. Savings accounts 
were up 19.8 per cent, checking de- 
positors up 20.6 per cent. Operating 
efficiency and customer service was 
increased proportionately. 

Bank Bldg. & Equipment Corp. 
of America has completed more 
than 2,000 new building or modern- 
ization projects during its 38 years 
in the business, and during the last 
6 years alone, it has averaged one 
new quarters project every 3 days. 

Here are a few recent projects. 


Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla., has placed its business offices 
right in the center of banking floor 
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Citizens National Bank and Trust Company of Piqua, Ohio, 
is another bank that uses carpeting freely in main lobby 


City National Bank, Baton Rouge, La. (above), has aluminum check desks. The 
Trenton Banking Company, Trenton, N. J. (below), uses patterned light panels 


Peachtree Place Office, one of three new branches of the 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., has red cypress trim 


Peoples’ Savings Bank at Evansville, 
Ind., has white plaster mural in lobby 
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This is part of the special display that was set up at Ivan Allen-Marshall to 
show customers the new modular furniture, which was featured in newspaper ads 


«your pat off brother youre in the office of the greetest sales force the commercial stationery business 
td 


A profit-sharing plan keeps the Atlanta company's salesmen on their toes, and 


of the 26 outside men, 7 earned more in 1950 than the salary of the president 


selling, plus dar- 
ing advertising, has built sales 
of Ivan Allen-Marshall Company, 
Atlanta stationers and office supply 
dealers, from $989,000 in 1945 to 
over $4,000,000 in 1950. 

The company advertises itself as 
the ‘South's oldest office outfitters,” 
and has enjoyed a conservative 
growth over many years. Ivan 
Allen, Sr., one of the company’s 
founders and now board chairman 
of the company, is one of the best 
known men in Georgia. He has re- 
ceived many honors for outstand- 
ing community service to the city 
and state. Yet it was his son, Ivan 
Allen, Jr., who discovered a for- 
mula for making sales and profits 
grow rapidly. 

“We are an old family business, 
and we found that some people 
thought we were high-priced. We 
set out to dispel this attitude, and 
in doing so, found it possible to 
create a lot of new business and 
earn a lot of new friendships.” 

Typical of the company’s ag- 
gressiveness is a campaign which 
began on a Monday last November, 
when full-page advertisements in 
both the Constitution and _ the 
Journal were headlined, “From the 
oldest office outfitters in the South 
comes the newest idea in office 
equipment.” The advertisements 
featured new Globe-Wernicke Tech- 
niplan modular office equipment. 

Prior to the appearance of the 
advertisement, 5,000 engraved in- 
vitations had been sent to every 
salesman's listed account on the 
company’s books, with a salesman’s 
card attached. These invited the 
customer to come in and see the 
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special display set up on the com- 
pany’s third floor. 

Eight thousand circulars were 
also mailed to other prospects. Of- 
ficials from the Globe-Wernicke 
office in Cincinnati had conducted a 
sales training meeting on the new 
equipment the previous Saturday. 

Units were set up on the third 
floor, with the exception of a single 
unit set up on the first floor, just 
inside the entrance. The entire 
staff and everyone who had any 
contact with customers had been 
carefully trained and briefed on 
the new product. Beginning Wed- 
nesday of the special drive week, 
salesmen were to bring in cus- 
tomers and prospects to have lunch 
in the company lunchroom and see 
the display. Special floral bouquets 
gave a gay and festive air to the 
store. It was apparent the moment 
you walked in that something a bit 
out of the ordinary was afoot. 

“We may not sell one unit of the 
Techniplan equipment,” said Ivan 
Allen, Jr., “during this special 
week. This is just the kickoff of a 
long-range plan to sell this type of 
equipment. We know that it will 
take time, and we have planned to 
put in the time on it, because we 
believe that the business world is 
ready for this improvement in busi- 
ness furniture.” 

Now a full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement is not unusual in many 
retail lines. But it is practically 
unheard of in commercial stationer 
and business equipment stores. We 
have been unable to obtain a record 
of any other such store using so 
much newspaper space. 

“We plan to run about 2 full 
pages a month,” explains Mr. Allen 
“If we find merchandise with 
proper value and sales possibilities, 
we will run even more. The same 
page often runs in both big At- 
lanta papers. We have found that 
our returns per dollar invested are 
more from full pages than from 
any other unit of space.” 

This advertising is 
not so much for the increase in 
sales of advertised merchandise, 
but more for the increase in gen- 
eral business. Telephone orders are 
usually up at least 50 per cent for 
2 full days after each advertisement 
appears. 

Ivan Allen-Marshall's innovation 
in handling telephone orders has 
played a part in the company’s big 
sales increase. In each advertise- 
ment appears the phrase, “Call Mr. 
Amco, Walnut 0800.” “Amco” is a 


important, 


word coined from Allen and Mar- 
shall. This line is usually run under, 
or near, a small illustration of a 
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Ivan Allen-Marshall started an aggressive advertising campaign recently, and 
this advertisement was the first of a series that featured office equipment 


man telephoning. This gets results 

Specially trained telephone order 
takers answer all Mr. Amco calls. 
Such calls were formerly taken by 
salesmen in the store who often 
were interrupted while serving 
shoppers. Frequently these phone 
calls caught them “off base” 
away from their price books and 
other data. Customer service was 
not too good, as a result. Telephone 
charge orders have increased about 
500 per cent since the creation of 
the “Mr. Amco” telephone order 
desk. At the present time the order 
desk is handling around 30,000 calls 
each year, one-half of which result 
in orders. 

Merchandise most frequently ad- 
vertised in the company’s full pages 


is filing equipment. Lower priced 
lines are purposely advertised most 
vigorously because part of the func 
tion of the advertising is to bring 
in business from the small office 
whose owner or manager may think 
office equipment costs too much, or 
that Ivan Allen-Marshall is a little 
too rich for his blood 

tesults from the advertising in 


dicate that markets such as At 
lanta probabiy have much larger 
sales potentials than are being 


realized by existing dealers 
Important as is the advertising 
the company’s carefully trained 
and enlarged sales force is the most 
important motive power in the big 
incre in sales. There are 26 
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The United Auto Workers union now occupies this imposing building alongside the Detroit River. In addition to general 
and executive offices, the structure also houses a radio studio, photographic studio, library, and other departments 


Union Offices Feature New Ideas 


President Walter Reuther has an office {above) with large desk for confer- 
ences, and board room (below) seats about 200 people with tables moved out 


HE “Solidarity House,” recently 

completed by the United Auto 
Workers as_ international head- 
quarters of the union, is believed 
by many to be one of the most dis- 
tinctive office buildings in the 
country. 

The building is located on a 3- 
acre estate in Detroit, once owned 
by the late Edsel Ford. The UAW 
bought the property several years 
ago and converted the mansion into 
a Health Center for its members. 
The new office building is situated 
closer to the Detroit River, with a 
parking lot between it and the 
Health Center. 

Constructed of steel frame, con- 
crete, buff-colored, sand-finish 
brick, crab orchard stone, and an 
unusual amount of glass framed by 
aluminum sashes, the H-shaped 
building is three stories and a pent- 
house high. Provision has been 
made for adding six more stories 
to the center section if, and when, 
needed. The architecture is char- 
acterized as “contemporary,” but 
“modernistic’” probably would be 
the more appropriate term. 

From the front, the building ap- 
pears to be rather low. Since the 
ground slopes toward the river, the 
first floor is well below ground 
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the incomparable 
Burroughs 
 Sensimatic 
accounting machine 


SERIES 200 


Providing more of the answers that are 


helping America get things done! 


Today America has to get big things done—im a hurry. Never before has 
efficient production been so vital... never before have production goals been 
so ambitious. 

More production requires more facts—more on-time information for formu- 
lating productive plans . . . for controlling efficient operations. 

American business is getting these facts from the sensational new Burroughs 
Sensimatic with multiple registers. 

The Sensimatic meets the accounting requirements of every business. Its 
exclusive “mechanical brain” guides it with amazingly swift simplicity. It 
changes from one job to another instantly —at a turn of the job selector knob. 
And, with all its unique advantages, the Sensimatic costs hundreds of dollars 
less than any other accounting machine which even begins to approach its 
usefulness. 

The versatile Burroughs Sensimatic can help your business get the answers you 
need, for the production America needs right now. 

Call your Burroughs office for a demonstration today —see how you can start 
getting more things done tomorrow, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Here's the source 

of Sensimatic magic ! 

—the control panel that directs it through WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINTSS THERE'S 

any four separate accounting operations 4 

én any combination. I he operator turns a 

hnob—the Sensimatic is ready for any Bu t rou hs 
job! Any number of control panels can be 

used in a single machme. 
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level at the front, while the side 
facing the river is well above. Then 
too, the front leg of the “H" is 
only two stories high, whereas the 
center crossbar has three stories, 
and the river leg has three stories 
and penthouse 

The main entrance’s two plate- 
glass doors open into an outer 
lobby built onto the main building 
at the northeast end, with outer 
walls constructed entirely of crab 
orchard stone. A canopy over the 
entrance affords protection in bad 
weather. As the entrance is at 
ground level, a broad stairway at 
the right leads up to the main lobby 
on the second floor, and another 
down to the first floor 

The stairway, floor, and walls of 
the lobby are of travertine marble 
combined with ledge rock, red 
marble, black granite, and walnut 
planking. The main lobby contains 
22 bleached birch chairs uphol- 
stered with spun glass fabrics in 
bright colors, and 4 settees covered 
with dark gray spun glass fabric 
The receptionist’s L-shaped desk is 
made of waxed walnut. The ceiling 
has acoustical plaster. One wall 
has been reserved for a 35-foot 
mural which will depict the growth 
and aims of the union. Lighting is 
of the “top hat" type, consisting 
of incandescent lamps deeply re- 
cessed in the ceiling on 5-foot 6- 
inch centers. There are three 
telephone booths and a= drinking 
fountain in the main lobby. 

Interior walls of the building are 
cinder block, covered in the cor- 
ridors with oatmeal-colored facing 
tile, in executive offices with walnut 
planking, and in some other areas 
with plaster. Where the cinder 
block is exposed, it is painted in at- 
tractive colors 

Lighting is fluorescent through- 
out except in the lobby 

The building is heated by an oil- 
fired boiler, with provision for an 
additional boiler when needed 
Radiators are of the wall-hung, 
convector type, with sloping tops, 
except in the board room and ex- 
ecutive offices, where they are con 
cealed in the walls 

Floors of corridors and general 
offices are covered with rubber tile 
The board room and executive of- 
flees floors are covered with 
speckled gray gros point carpet 
These rooms are air conditioned 
Other areas have forced ventilation 

Windows in air-conditioned areas 
are double thermopane glass in 
aluminum sash. In other areas, 
plate-glass windows in aluminum 
sash have a transom at the top and 
a hopper at the bottom. The tran- 
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som opens out, the hopper in, to 
provide maximum ventilation with- 
out objectionable drafts. Aluminum 
louvers on the south elevation, 
which is nearly all glass, eliminate 
the need of venetian blinds. Such 
blinds are provided on the west 
side, however, as windows there 
could not be shielded by louvers. 

An electronic clock system serves 
the entire building. Clocks are 
mounted in the corridors, lobby, 
board room and general office areas. 
All are synchronized by a master 
clock. 

The penthouse holds the inter- 
national executive board room, two 
conference rooms, and small 
lobby. There is a promenade deck 
around it and a covered sun deck 
at the west end. The surrounding 
area, the roof of the third floor, is 
to be landscaped later 

The international executive board 
consists of 23 members who con- 
duct meetings, together with other 
personnel, around a table made of 
walnut planking arranged in the 
shape of an open square. Armchairs 
of natural birch and fabric up- 
holstery in conservative color flank 
the table. There is a green chalk- 
board on the north wall. Coat 
closets and doors of waxed walnut 
planking are at the east end of the 
room. As the executive board meets 
only at irregular intervals, the 
board room is often used for other 
purposes. If desired, the table can 
be removed and the area used to 
seat upwards of 200 people. 

Many conferences are held al- 
most continually, hence eight con- 
ference rooms are provided for this 
purpose, furnished conventionally, 
but in the modern manner. 

Executives’ offices those of the 
president, the secretary-treasurer, 
and the two vice presidents-—-are 
located on the second and_ third 
floors. All are furnished quite 
similarly. Taking President Walter 
Reuther’s office as an example, 
walls are lined with waxed walnut 
planking in random widths, except 
for the north side which is covered 
with Philippine reed cloth (other 
executive offices do not have this 
feature). There are wall shelves 
and cupboards at the west end. The 
custom-made desk of waxed walnut 
includes a T-shaped extension sup- 
ported by four legs. It is said to 
have been designed by Mr. Reuther 
to accommodate as many as eight 
people when they congregate about 
it. The modern chairs of natural 
birch are covered with a variety of 
colorful, spun glass fabrics. 

The presidential secretary's of- 
fice is enclosed on two sides by 


fluted glass partitions. recep- 
tionist’s desk, waiting room, and 
chief administrative assistant's of- 
fice nearby are all tastefully fur- 
nished with modern walnut or 
colorful fabric-covered wood and 
aluminum furniture 

Metal partitions of latest type 
are used extensively throughout 
the building, as well as dwarf, 
sound-reducing partitions in many 
of the open office areas. 

The research and education de- 
partment and the clerical center on 
the ground floor are well equipped 
with modern office devices. The 
UAW membership list is handled 
at Indianapolis, and some work, 
such as tabulating, is farmed out 
Office equipment at the Detroit 
international headquarters 
cludes three calculating machines, 
three photo-copying machines, 
three duplicators, two addressing 
machines, two folding machines, 
metering machine, package sealer, 
and sort-card installation. Most of 
the equipment is of most modern 
type, but a few devices have been 
brought in from the former offices. 
Installation of a collator, which is 
sorely needed, is being considered. 

A cafeteria on the first floor 
seats 120 people at a time. It is 
tastefully furnished with chromium 
tables and chairs. The kitchen 
equipment is the best of its kind. 

The cost of the building, exclu- 
sive of furniture and equipment is 
said to have been in excess of $1 
million. The union has approxi- 
mately a million members. Most of 
the office furniture was supplied by 
Leonard's Office and Equipment 
Co., Detroit. 


New Machines 


Compile Data 


uncanny electronic ma- 
chines that sort and count 
tabulating cards at the rate of 
450 per minute, cross tabulate 
them automatically, and print all 
totals in the same operation, have 
just been installed by Statistical 
Tabulating Company in both its 
Chicago and New York offices, ac- 
cording to M. R. Notaro, president. 
Originally built for the United 
States Census Bureau, this IBM 
electronic equipment aids in com- 
piling questionnaire surveys and 
other statistical data speedily and 
accurately. 
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oing in Circles ? 


Little wonder, cith 


So are a lot of other businessmen 
The recent increase in ted tape, record-keeping and figure work has 
thrown more than one executive off the beam! The new Comptometers, 
superb adding-calculating machines that handle office figure work 


speedily and accurately, can keep your office running on Course. 


THE NEW COMPTOMETER IS MORE ACCURATE! THE MEW COMPTOMETER IS FASTER! 


1 An exclusive three-way error control absolutely 1 Effortless Floating Touch enables your oper 
eliminates errors caused by faulty stroke. Warns by ators to work with amazing specd 
sight, sound and touch whenever a faulty stroke ts 
made, thus assuring a new high standard for first 2 Hancous registration 
time accuracy of answer! Your operator irc not slowed down 
by cranks, levers or other gimmicks! 


2 Giant answer dials are casy to read. No confusing 
zeros are shown to left of answer. Results m_ less 
wcuracy! 


increased 


evestraim 


hor economy or eficiency—the new Comptometer 
can't be beat! Call your nearest Comptometer 


representatiy¢ today for a demonstration 


COMPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


models 


(electric and non-electric 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company and sold exclusive 


by its Comptometer Division, 1717 North 


Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Offices in all principal cities 


two NEW machines! 


TARRANT 
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Grouped Offices 
Up Efficiency 


HE offices of the Cleveland 
Branch of National Lead Com- 
pany illustrate the advantage of 
having administrative and sales of- 
fices close to the factory and ware- 
house. Its new headquarters con- 
tinue to put the emphasis on sales 
coordinating its various activi- 
ties and providing more valuable 
services to customers. The manage- 
ment has worked diligently to effect 
this coordination. 

Three years ago the company 
moved into a new warehouse 
and office building adjacent to its 
factory. Warehousing space was 
provided on the first floor of the 


new building, with the offices oc- 
at a of the cupying a part of the second story. 


Prior to the completion of the new 

building, the company had leased 
What the sewing machine did for sewing, the Bates Evectric office space in the downtown sec- 
tion of Cleveland for many years, 
and had utilized the services of a 
E.ectric makes its own rustless brass staple from a spool of wire public warehouse. 

New machines and systems in 
the Cleveland office have enabled a 
of medium weight paper. Say goodbye to tiring, time-wasting staff of 21 employees to handle the 
manual stapling . . . speed up the job with a Bares Etectric. accounting and payroll for the en- 

tire branch, which includes a manu- 

Clip the coupon for full information. facturing plant and sales offices at 

both Pittsburgh and Buffalo. Typi- 

@ 5000 shots with one loading @ Extremely quiet cal timesaver is the National Cash 

Register accounting machine, in- 

stalled in April 1950, requiring 

© Tested for 4 years... hundreds in use only one girl to handle not only all 

@ 110-120 AC motor drive of the personnel records for the 

hair trigger switch three offices and plants, but the 
payroll as well. 

The same machine is used for 
accounts payable. Working with 
Approved by National Board NCR, D. G. Hoffman, the comp- 
of Fire Underwriters troller, developed a set of duplicate 

distribution ledger forms. A set of 

two is prepared for each account. 

Alternate months’ postings are 

THE BATES MFG. CO, 32 Vesey St., New York 7, N.Y. made on these forms. Thus, one 
Dear Sirs: | would like more information on the BATES ELECTRIC STAPLER. posting tray holds ledger forms for 
Name Position the months of January, March, 
May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber. The other contains the forms 
for the months of February, April, 
+E June, August, October, and Decem- 
saspaty ber. These distribution ledger forms 
aes replace the conventional binder- 


Starter does for stapling. A touch of the paper and the Bares 


... “shoots” it quick as a wink... securely fastens up to 20 sheets 


Smaller than a typewriter. only 27 Ibs @ Rubber’ toes” prevent damage to desks 


Saves time and trouble 
actually pays for itself in a short time 


The Bates Manufacturing Co. Orange, W.). + N.Y Offices, 32 Vesey St. 


Company 
Address 


City 
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type register and furnish records 
for capital expense reports. When 
compiling reports requiring the 
use of distribution ledger forms, 
the records for the previous 
month's accounts may be removed 
without interrupting the current 
month's postings. 

Improvements in systems and 
equipment have also been made in 
the sales order department. Six 
employees handle mail and phone 
orders, prepare necessary papers, 
and handle routine sales corre- 
spondence. An 11-part order-invoice 
form with one-time carbons is used 
in an electric typewriter to handle 
order writing in one operation 
Prior to the adoption of these 
forms, orders and invoices were 
prepared in separate sets with the 
typist inserting individual carbons 
before typing. Extra time was re- 
quired, of course, to check the two 
sets. The 11-part form contains all 
the papers necessary to complete 
an order from manufacturing 
through shipping and invoicing the 
material. After shipment is made 
the invoice portion of the form is 
completed on a Burroughs billing 
machine which automatically com- 
putes extensions. Two copies are 
retained by the accounting depart- 
ment, one for sales analysis pur- 
poses, the other for posting ac- 
counts receivable. 

An analysis of sales is made 
monthly on a_ two-register Bur- 
roughs posting machine. This posts 
sales by commodity, breaking down 
daily sales by weight and dollars. 
showing total daily sales and 
cumulative sales to date. A second 
posting records sales by individual 
salesmen. Sales statistics such as 
commissions, sales progress, and 
which products sell best can be 
seen within a moment from these 
records. 

A new Burroughs Sensimatic ac- 
counting machine is being kept in 
operation full time posting ac- 
counts receivable for the Buffalo 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh offices. 

A Standard Duplicating machine 
and a large Ditto gelatin roll dupli 
cator are used by both the sales and 
accounting departments to make 
reports to the New York general 
office, and run price sheets and 
other general memoranda to the 
sales staff. 

The general accounting depart- 
ment was the first to change over 
completely to the standard office 
furniture to be used throughout the 
office—-General Fireproofing gray 
metal desks with aluminum trim 
chairs. Egg-crate type of fluores- 
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cent fixtures with decorative alu- 
minum trim provide 25 foot-candles 
at desk level. The ceiling through 
out is acoustically treated. Floors 
are of green and gray asphalt tile 
The entire office is air conditioned 
Ten manual and three electric type- 
writers are used for multiple-form 
typing. 

Besides the sales office, there are 
five other private offices. Under the 
split form of management in effect 
at the Cleveland branch, Eric G 
Orling is manager of the Pigment 
and Paint Division; George Sathre 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, is 
manager of the Metal Division 
D. G. Hoffman, comptroller, is in 
charge of administration and a 


counting; and T. N. Brennan, su 
perintendent, is in charge of pro 
duction and warehouse activities 
Mr. Orling occupies a large, green 
carpeted private office. The walls 
are painted a “Georgian Gray” 
which blends with the Sunlit 
Green" Hauserman movable steel 
partitions, which have 
stalled throughout the office 
and chairs are walnut 

The comptroller’s office, which 
his secretary shares with him, is 
furnished with General Fireproof 
ing gray metal furniture similar to 
that used in the general office 

The name National Lead Com 

synonymous with the 
“Dutch Boy” trade-mark 


been in 
Desks 


pany is 
famous 


NOW — FAST THOMAS COLLATING 
IN A small PACKAGE! 


Heres how swiftly and effortlessly the co! 
lating jobs are handied in a space 15% 
inches squore! its the new TABLE TOP 


Thomas Collator 


It brings you in a smal! portable unit all the 
best operating features of the larger Thomas 
models designed for heavy production re 
quirements 
on accuracy of the work at al! times 


large output capacity is on tap always for 
and 


getting the work through quickly 
smoothly, whether routine or rush loads 


The coupon below wi! 
tions by return mail 


including the visible check 


bring you specifica 


SAVE WORKING SPACE 
IN “GATHERING” BY HAND 


New Finger-Tip Gathering Trays 


gather 


Whatever the work you want to 
by hond, you set up only the number of 
trays needed for the job. No greater working 
space is monopolized 

All the printed sheets are within easy reach, 
ot your notural arm level. Thats space sav 
ing, time saving, fatique saving 

When not in use the trays nest together in 
very small space 


Shall we mail you descriptive literature? 


| Themes Cotletors 
A | 30 Church St., New York ¥. 
am interested in the following. Please 
two new mail me descriptive literature and 
specifications 
The new Table Top Thomas Collator 
Ped | New Finger Tip Gathering Trays 
| || Send me your Collating Work Sheet 
Ater | A’ on which | con analyze our 
1 poper collating jobs 
Nom 
developments 
| Company 
specialists in paper gathering 
| Street City 
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~ Patents Pending 


For the modern office setting a new concept of attrac- 
tive appearance plus maximum utility and flexibility 
is made possible by Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furni- 
ture. Smart design in the modern tempo, combined 
with unitized construction, allows the Rock-a-File 
Modular components —deésk, storage cabinet, waste- 
basket, telephone section, file cabinet, drawer sec- 
tion, typewriter shelf and bookcase —to be set up in 
various combinations as a complete and harmonious 
furniture layout. Combinations designed to suit the 
needs and tastes of every individual whether 
executive, stenographer or clerk, are readily 


For complete details, write today for catalog and price list, 


arranged with Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furniture. 


Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furniture consists of 
desk, corner cabinet and two basic units—desk base 
unit and alternate unit with choice of components. 
Solid core, quarter sawed, genuine walnut veneer on 
hardwood base is used throughout with tongue-and- 
groove construction. All exposed edges are banded. 
Solid walnut handles on doors and drawers. Desk 
drawers fitted with lock having two keys. File cabinet 
is popular Rock-a-File, side-opening compartment 
type, all-steel interior construction. 
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Saves Time 


HE first land “snorkel” in New 
England history has been 
launched in Quincy, Mass 

The Snorkel is a device which 
permits a motorist to pull over to 
the curb, even in completely built 
up areas, and conduct banking 
functions without getting out of his 
car. The ultramodern device, intro- 
duced by the 115-year-old Granite 
Trust Company, is made by the 
Mosler Safe Co., which is 103 
years old. 

The unit, officially called the 
Mosler-Duplex Snorkel, is a 5-foot- 
high boothlike structure, which is 
permanently anchored near the 
main entrance to the bank. By a 
series of periscope-type mirrors and 
a set of microphones, the motorist 
can see and talk with the teller, 
who is located 12 feet below the 
sidewalk. 

The motorist parks alongside the 
booth within arm's distance of the 
window, and places his deposit or 
withdrawal on a small electrically 
operated elevator which takes it to 
the teller. In about 30 seconds the 
bankbook is back with the trans- 
action recorded. 

The Snorkel was officially put 
into operation by William J. Mar- 
tin, the bank’s president, in a 
ceremony attended by Quincy 
Mayor Thomas S. Burgin and City 
Manager William J. Deegan, Jr. 
Timothy J. Donovan, commissioner 
of banks, also present at the open- 
ing ceremony, was part of a large 
crowd that watched as Mr. Deegan 
made the first deposit. This public 
demonstration showed how fast and 
how easy it is for motorists to drive 
up to the structure, handle their de- 
posits or withdrawals, and then 
leave. 

In addition to providing quick 
service to bank customers, the 
Snorkel is expected to help solve 
local parking problems. 

Four parking spaces are reserved 
by the bank for customers to use 
while awaiting a turn at the 
Snorkel. The system will be in use 
during regular banking hours from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m., Mondays through 
Fridays. 

Use of the ultramodern Mosler 
banking device helps justify the 
bank's claim, stated in brass letters 
in the sidewalk in front of the main 
office, that it is “An Old Bank with 
a Young Spirit.” 
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Bank “Snorkel” — Is your paper work done 
horse-and-wagon style? 


lt there's one place where a business 
is tikely to show the it-was-goud 
enough-for-grandpa” philosophy, 
in paper work. Methods that call for 
writing, copying and re-copying are a 


hobble that holds back production 
while operating costs ro ket skyward 
And it's bere that the Colitho “one 
write system brings paper work up to 
the level of jet propulsion and atom 
enerey 

Colitho Offset Master Plates readily 
convert estimating, purchasing, pro 
duction and billing forms into “one 


write’ systems. You fillin a form and 
the one writing gives you immediate 
copies, plus a long lite master plate 


ready to print on any offset dupheator 
You vet exact copies im any quan 
without transcription errors 


Colitho Plates are supplied in “snap 
out’ manifold sets or continuous for 
tabulator, teletype, formswriter, or ad 
dressograph, printed to your require 
ments. Or vou may have them a- 
single plates, either printed or blank 
ready for your own fill-in 


There’s too much economy and 
eflicieney wrapped vp in the Colithe 
“one-write idea fo. you to pass it by 
without a second look. Let us send 
you specimens of how other business 


or are using it. Write for the 


sae | olitho Sample Brochure today 
we 


OOLU MBIA RIBBON & CARBON MEG, Tne 
Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, New York 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


Colithoe plates and supplies make any 


offset duplicator a hetter duplicator 


180-1 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cowe, 


i me a copy of the Colitho Manual and samples of 
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By Lillian Stemp 


grt back to 1848, in fact, 
the first gas company char- 
tered by Congress, Washington Gas 


Light Company of Washington, 
ID. C., has found it pays to have 
young ideas. Accurate and detailed 
knowledge of property, operating 
conditions, costs, and company 
policies, has taken the guesswork 
out of the financial management. 

None of its 2,200 employees are 
kept in the dark about operations. 
In addition to good employee com- 
munication channels, good office 
facilities and equipment have pro- 
vided a favorable atmosphere for 
growth of the company and _ its 
personnel. 

Washington Gas’ 460 office em- 
ployees are housed in a 12-story 
office building, having a year-round 
temperature of about 75 degrees 
throughout. Walls of private offices 
are painted a pastel green, with 


Company's auditorium (left above), 
which seats 300 people, is used for 
various types of meetings. For private 
interviews, officials find the rooms 
along this corridor (left below) com- 
fortable and relaxing for visitors 


The public office on the main floor at the Washington Gas Light Company is spacious, well-illuminated, and air-con- 
ditioned. Special column insets and window displays can be changed to keep abreast of seasons or current events 


black baseboards and dark green 
trim and radiator covers. The office 
of the president, Everett J. Booth- 
by, is tastefully and conservatively 
furnished with a walnut desk, con- 
ference table, chairs, and bookcase 
Drapes and paintings add a decora- 
tive touch. 

There is ample working space in 
the general offices. The floors, and 
some ceilings and walls, are acous- 
tically treated to absorb sound. The 
floor of the room containing IBM 
tabulating machines is carpeted 
wall to wall. 

Office clerks use 117 manual, and 
electric, typewriters. Multilith 
Mimeograph, and Ditto machines 
are used for duplicating and repro- 
duction work. Fourteen dictaphones 
are in operation, 

Most of the office desks are steel, 
with aluminum trim and matching 
aluminum trim chairs. Office valet 
units handle hats, and 
umbrellas. 

A central filing department 
houses the correspondence files, but 
each department works out its own 
system of filing to accommodate 
the special needs of its personnel 
speedily and accurately. 
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Small private booths are pro- 
vided for customer and employee 
contacts in the credit and collection 
department, and partitioned private 
rooms are provided for commercial 
office interviewing. Situated on the 
main floor, the public office is 
simply, but tastefully, decorated 
with column insets and window 
displays, changed to conform with 
the season or current events. 

Gas air conditioners are operated 
by steam generated gas 
boilers, also used to supply winter 
heating requirements. 

Along with streamlined offices, 
executives have learned to plan 
their work well, and employ office 
machines to minimize paperwork 
whenever possible. Each depart 
ment head processes an unbelies 
able amount of work. 

To improve the system of han- 
dling customers’ telephone in- 
quiries, Washington Gas organized 
a telephone service bureau about 
12 years ago. Special equipment 
was installed to handle any contact 
of the customer with the company, 
so that he need make only one 
call and tell his story once, without 
having to speak to several depart- 
ments which might be involved. 

Educational sessions, such as 
management development meet- 
ings, are conducted in the audi- 
torium, located in the basement of 
the building. The auditorium seats 
300 persons, and has a public ad- 
dress system, stage, motion picture 
projection booth, and a_ utility 
kitchen. Caterers serve dinner at 
management development sessions. 
The auditorium is also used for 
conducting cooking school classes, 
and demonstrating gas appliances. 

Lunchroom facilities pro- 
vided on the ninth floor for those 
employees who bring their lunches. 
Dispensers provide soft drinks, ice 
cream, candy, and crackers. Tables 
have formica tops, with chrome 
trim chairs, upholstered in plastic 
leather. 

President Boothby encourages 
the practice of keeping personnel 
well informed. Varied methods are 
used to keep employees up to date 
on new applications of old ideas. 
Visits are made to other public 
utility companies. Trade journals 
are available to all, as is any in- 
formation released by several as- 
sociations of which Washington 
Gas Company is a member. An 
“Information Booklet” and a house 
organ, Wonder Flame, serve as ad- 
ditional employee communication 
channels. 

Supervisors are also kept well 
informed of company activities, 
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“Say! That new 


payroll record service 


is terrific!” 


Remember how | wed to worry about 

getting our poyroll work done on time? 
Remember all the overtime costs | had 
to explain to the VP? Remember al! 
the fuss | hod with the girls? 


No more of that for us—not since were 
having the Recording and Stotistica! 
Corp. turn out our records on their 
special high-speed poyroll machines. 
After all, why should clerks turn out 
that repetitious work week ofter week 


when it con be turned out avtomotically 
| figure we'll save thousands of dollars 
this year! 


Send for FREE brochure now! 


We sincerely believe that we con save 
thousonds of dollars for you-—jvs! as 
we do for so many other firms. (Other 
services: Tabulations of soles, orders 
prices, costs, inventories, special reports.) 
Why not write or call now? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP 


This is file clerk Sherlock Holmes— 
Vainly through the file he roams— 
He would not be so perplexed 
If the file were PENDAFLEX! 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX® 


HANGING FOLDERS 


FOLDERS HANG 
ON FRAME 


Frame 
FITS IN 
— FILE DRAWER 


INSTANT REFERENCE 
TO EVERY FOLDER! 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N.Y 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain + Portable 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1 25 
20 inch eye quide extension — $1 50 


FREE TRIAL OFFER — Write Gsking us fo send you 
o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding thot 
you ™oy return i without chorge within ten doys 


RITE-LINE CORP. 1025 - 15m w 


Washington 5 


E-LINE copruo.iper 
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changes in policies, and other im 
portant matters. Flash news is sent 
by bulletin to all supervisory per- 
sonnel simultaneously. Twice a year 
the supervisory group, which totals 
about 450 persons, attends an eve- 
ning dinner meeting at a_ local 
hotel. There President Boothby re 
lates any important changes or 
decisions made during the preced- 
ing 6 months or planned for the 
forthcoming period 
rop-management representatives 
hold weekly meetings. Sales meet- 
ings are held each morning. The 
company is sensitive to its cus 
tomer-service program. A special 


committee reviews and makes 
recommendations to top manage- 
ment for improved service, which 
are printed in manual form and 
distributed to all personnel. 

The company encourages and 
assists employees to further their 
education in evening schools, pay- 
ing one-half of their tuition costs. 
It also helps support the Institute 
of Gas Technology in Chicago, 
which supplies skilled gas techno- 
logical engineers for the industry. 

Washington Gas Light Company 
practices what it preaches. In its 
accounting section, as well as in 
top executive, financial, sales, com- 


PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 


sends figure output soaring 
EASIER-SURER- FASTER 


surte 


FASTER 


Since more than halt of all calculator 

work is multiplication. experienced office 

workers everywhere choose the calculator that 
multiplies easver, surer, faster The 
Marchant Man in your phone book will 
prove this by a demonstration in your 
office call hum today 


MODERN F RING METH 


LLUSTRATED BOOKLET AB 
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MARL HAN ATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPA 


PUSHBUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
0 Enter muitiplicand in keyboard 
| Answer appears simultaneously 
| as multiplier is entered in 
| Automatic Multiplier row 


MARCHANT : 
aleulolord 


mercial and purchasing divisions in 
the main building, modern ma- 
chines and procedures perform 
miracles of efficiency. This is one 
of the most completely mechanized 
public utility companies in opera- 
tion. Using IBM tabulating equip- 
ment since 1929, it prepares, in 
one run, such reports as its Con- 
solidated Income Statement--an 
achievement still looked upon skep- 
tically by many. With this state- 
ment, plus similar individual com- 
pany tabulations, financial reports 
can be prepared and distributed to 
all interested persons before ledger 
postings are made. Pre-printed 
Multilith mats, with typewritten 
financial results of operations, are 
used to produce monthly financial 
reports quickly and economically. 

Washington Gas posts arrears 
items on customers’ bills mechani- 
cally using IBM equipment, which 
also eliminates comparing meter 
books with bills and cards before 
billing. 

In 1934, when the company be- 
gan mailing customers’ gas bills, 
delivered for 86 years by hand, the 
first combination bill-printing and 
addressing machine was installed. 
This Addressograph prints 20,000 
bills from one roll of paper, both 
front and back, addresses the face 
of the bill in three different posi- 
tions, and cuts it to desired size at 
a rate of 3,000 an hour. Typo- 
graphical changes are made easily 
in the format, or rate schedules, 
appearing on the back of the bill. 
A machine used in expediting the 
mailing of the bills is the inserting 
and mailing machine located in the 
mail and file department. A mail- 
ing machine inserts bills, and up 
to three stuffers, in one operation, 
seals envelopes and imprints the 
postage—all at a speed of about 
3,000 mailings an hour. 

Two new IBM Electronic Calcu- 
lating Punches have recently been 
added, saving personnel, equipment, 
and space in figuring rate adjust- 
ments on 3 million bills. The ma- 
chines require only one operator 
and space for the comparatively 
small units. 

Nor has Washington Gas neg- 
lected its employees during its 103 
years of existence. In 1950, em- 
ployees were given $1,683,007 in 
extra benefits over and above 
salaries and wages paid for time 
actually worked. This figure in- 
cluded paid vacations; paid holi- 
days; paid absences; retirement 
pay; social security benefits; and 
group insurance covering life, ac- 
cident, sickness, hospitalization, 
and surgical operations. 
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The Paperwork Pirate is doomed! 


HE Paperwork Pirate represents unnecessary 

clerical costs. Every day he steals business 
profits —wastes precious man-hours. More and more 
executives, department heads, division managers 
are becoming fed up with this waste. Hundreds are 
turning to the use of Multigraph Simplified Business 
Methods. When this happens, the Paperwork Pirate 
is doomed. 

With the time-tested Multilith duplicating process, 
you can duplicate handwritten, typewritten or pho- 
tographic copy as many times as you want. Whether 
the quantity be 6, 60 or 60,000, each copy is a clean, 
clear, permanent original. You can duplicate in 
black and white .. . 
low you'll hardly believe it. 


or in colors, and the cost is so 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Today the improved Multilith process is taking 
on jobs never before done ona duplicating machine, 
Many office procedures are being revolutionized. For 
Multigraph fills every duplicating need. It handles 
general duplicating —does imprinting and identifi. 
cation, produces business forms, instruction sheets, 
engineering drawings. catalogs —even complete sets 
of purchase orders or production control records — 
ready for distribution. You can produce complete 
business records in one operation from blank paper. 

The minute you call the local Multigraph office, 
you've started to master the Paperwork Pirate. If 
you prefer, write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio — Production Machines 


for Business Records. 


a™ 


Simplified Business Methods 
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-THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK of INDIANAPOLIS 


ice to our customers and correspondents 
at all times. 


"We estimate that our six National 
Accounting-Proof Machines save us 
$32,000 a year, repaying their entire 
cost inthe first twelve months. 


"Such improved service and lower oper- 
ating costs are difficult to achieve 
these days. We thank you and your 
organization for the splendid results." 


"In addition to reducing our expense, 
these modern machines enable us to get 
peak efficiency and give the best serv- 


PRESIDENT 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


That is what Mr. Frenzel has to say about 
the new Nationals used in his Merchants 
National Bank of Indianapolis. He is also 
Chairman of the Board of The Indiana 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, which also 
uses National equipment. These two “Cross- 
roads of America” banks, with their neigh- 
borhood branches, represent complete and 
modern American banking institutions. 
Shown above are National's NEW Cen- 
tral Control and Proof Machines, with an 
exclusive combination of time-and-effort- 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
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saving features that cut bank proof-account- 
ing costs 

There are National Machines to cut costs 
in every size and type of business. On some 
jobs, they do two-thirds of the work auto- 
matically. They often return their entire 
cost the first year. 

Let the local National representative— 
a trained systems analyst—show what you 
can save with a National Accounting Ma- 
chine, Cash Register, or Adding Machine 
adapted to your needs. 


REGISTER COMPANY 


National Machines pay for them- 
selves out of the money they save. 
Call your local National Repre- 
sentative for your free copy of 
“How to Save Money on Your 
Accounting” —or write us at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Machines save us 32 OOO a ye ar!" 
‘ 
CASH REGISTERS « ADOING MACHINES 
— 


desks and 


TOP QUALITY WOOD EQUIPMENT TO SPEED 


PRODUCTION FROM NEW WORK STATIONS te 
~— 


I, you RE adding new people in a hurry these 
days, you don't need to wait for the equipment 
they need to start producing. Remington Rand 
can give you immediate delivery on clerical and 
secretarial desks and the letter and legal size files 
you need in attractive Gray-Rite finish that 
matches present steel equipment 


These new wood units are constructed to give 


you long years of efficient service. Files have the 
same steel suspensions used in top grade Reming- 
ton Rand steel cabinets. Desks have island pedes- 
tals and linoleum tops with aluminum binding. 
Ask our local representative for a demonstration 
of these steel-saving units, or write direct to Room 
1588, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York and information will be sent to you 


call Remington 
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Water Saved 
At Ryan 


By Helen Waterman 


OOPERATING in a city-wide 
campaign to avoid water ra- 
tioning, the Ryan Aeronautical 
Company of San Diego, Calif., re- 
duced its water consumption by 
2,181,000 gallons in 1 week. 

The saving, which amounted to 
30 per cent of previous use accord- 
ing to plant engineer D. H. Palmer, 
was attained through plant-wide 
attention to dripping faucets and 
other losses. 

Production superintendents, fore- 
men, and assistant foremen were 
alerted to turn off any flow not ac- 
tually in use. Water patrols un- 
covered faulty equipment, such as 
improperly adjusted valves, which 
were immediately repaired. 

The company is installing auto- 
matic shutoff equipment and plans 
re-use of cooling water. Valves on 
water-cooled electric welding ma- 
chines will shut off the water sup- 
ply when the machine is not weld- 
ing. A saving of 25 to 50 per cent 
in the water used on these machines 
is expected, says Mr. Palmer. A 
cooling tower will recirculate water 
used on air compressors, drop ham- 
mers, and similar equipment. 

San Diego County's 12 years of 
unprecedented drouth, coupled with 
a population increase of over 100 
per cent in that same period, has 
reduced reservoirs to dangerously 
low levels. Pending development of 
further water resources, the Save 
Our Water Committee is asking all 
industrial and commercial users to 
schedule voluntary “drip surveys.” 


Bankers’ Party 


The South East National Bank, 
Chicago, tried a fresh angle during 
the recent holiday season by show- 
ing free movies to children, many 
of whom were orphans and crippled 
youngsters. About 2,500 children 
participated as the bank’s president 
and auditor personally distributed 
candy and gifts. Local Kiwanis and 
other clubs worked with the bank 
on the project 
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free book 


you'd be willing 
to pay for! 


Uarco’s Encyclopedia 


of PRODUCTION FORMS 


It contains fifty pages of helpful information about your 
fourteen basic production forms, telling... 


Production Orders, Stock Withdrawals, Material 


@ what the form is 

@ why it's used 

@ where it originates 

@ who uses it 

@ how the copies are distributed 
@ details of design 


Transfers, 


Rejection Reports. -many ot the forms you might use in your 
factory...are covered. For each form there's a whole page 
devoted to its layout; another tells what, where, why, and who 
uses it; other pages give distribution and design 
In other words, if you want to énow something about 
production forms, you can find it in this book. 


Many years’ research on thousar.ds of forms ore behind it 


Factories Chicago 


Warseka. Ill 
in 


Yet Uarco offers this book free! Why? Just to help you under 


stand the use of these important forms. For in that way can 
you buy them intelligently...hence gain the real efficiency 


that the right business forms can give you. 


Cleveland; 
Oakland. Deep River. € 


Rep» 


pa 


rem 


entae 


tees 


For Your Free Copy, Today! 


TARCO INCORPORATED 

Reom [621 141 Jackson 

Chicago 4. Mlinot« 

Please send m opy of the Fa lopedia of Production 
Forms 


Name oe 


Pin This Coupon to Your Letterhead and Mail it to Varco 
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Stenos are scarce, but busi- 
ness is finding many ways 
to cope with the shortage. 
Ward's, Du Pont set up own 
training schools. In Chicago, 
2,500 customers depend on 
Workman for part-time help 
to ease load. Electric type- 
writers, other modern office 
equipment, and better-letter 
programs speed up output 


How to Beat the Steno Shortage 


By Marilyn French 


HE old saying that anything is 

fair in love and war, might have 
to be revised to include getting 
stenographers. The shortage is so 
acute in some areas that employ- 
ment agencies are going so far as 
to call up switchboard operators in 
offices where they suspect employee 
relations are below par to get a 
line on any girl who might not be 
too happy about the size of her 
pay check, or who doesn't like the 
way the boss talks 

With the thousands of girls grad- 
uating from business colleges and 
other secretarial training courses, 
it seems hard to believe there is a 
shortage of stenographers and 
typists. On the other hand, business 
is expanding so rapidly ($24,830, 
000 spent for expansion in 1951) 
that the volume of paperwork and 
correspondence has reached a new 
high. As a result, stenographers 
are as scarce as a $10 bill before 
pay day. 

Formerly most women in busi- 
ness offices were stenographers. To- 
day there are so many other cleri- 
eal jobs available, requiring little 
or no experience or special train- 
ing, that many women believe it is 
hardly worth while to learn such 
skills as shorthand. And a look at 
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the difference between average 
salaries paid to typists and to 
stenographers $1.87 a week, ac- 
cording to a table of comparison 
would confirm their belief. 

Besides the lack of financial in- 
centive, a spokesman for the De- 
fense Manpower Administration 
points out that “jobs in offices, par- 
ticularly stenographic work, have 
not been properly ‘sold.’ 

Prime example of the wrong ap- 
proach for selling stenographic 
jobs is Uncle Sam, who needs 
52,000 shorthand artists in Wash- 
ington. With lures such as sick 
leave, long vacations, and other 
days off, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion says a Government girl only 
has to work about half of the 365 
days in the year. Still there are no 
takers. 

Perhaps what the Government 
really needs is 26,000 full-time 
stenos! Government and industry 
alike do employees no favor by 
lowering production standards. 
Most people would rather feel that 
their work is needed and ap- 
preciated by their firms than to 
have a “soft touch.” 

While offering more financial in- 
centive and increasing production 
per worker are long-term projects 


that will lessen any future help 
shortages, businessmen have put 
many stopgap measures into effect 
now. Remedies range from setting 
up stenographic training programs, 
as have Montgomery Ward and Du 
Pont, to upgrading typists, tooling 
up the office, and simplifying 
letters. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. has set 
up a unique secretarial training 
program. In use from 1947 to 
1949, the plan has been resurrected 
to help Ward's get the type of 
secretary it wants. Miss Olga M. 
Springer, a former school teacher, 
calls on school counselors to inter- 
view prospective graduates who 
wish to apply for this training. 
Visiting public and _ parochial 
schools, she selects girls on the 
basis of their school records and 
scores on intelligence tests that 
take 60 to 90 minutes. 

Ward-Ette trainees go to school 
half days and work half days, get 
paid for a 40-hour week. Girls who 
have had commercial training take 
an 8-week course, while those with 
little or no business training attend 
classes 16 weeks. The course 
stresses typing, shorthand, groom- 
ing, business etiquette—‘every- 
thing a secretary ought to know.” 
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ane paper forms 


To bring this bit of steel wire from the iron mines to your desk required 6$77° 
paper forms; 37 per cent of industry's time is spent in paperwork, analysts say. Probably 
much the same is true in your business. Still, there is a tendency to hunt in the 

factory for economies aad speed-ups, letting paperwork “just grow’ —overlooking a 
tremendous opportunity to make payroll! and plant investment far more productive. 


WON... 


Paperwork can be a clogging, costiy thing —or with DITTO One-Writing 
Systems it can be a production tool which cuts out expensive delay 

and error, releases employees for creative work, coordinates and speeds 
action throughout your entire operation. 


S 


systems 


In these days of defense pressure and 4 
heavy paperwork, large companies and - 
small declare that their DITTO systems, 
machines and supplies are more than 

ever essential for their peak efficiency. 
Today's greatest economies and betterments 
are to be found in paperwork. 


Ask for specific data showing how the 
DITTO Payroll, Production, Order-Billing, 
Purchasing and other systems definitely 
streamline your paperwork and bring 
benefits all down the line. No 

obligation, just write. 


The new DITTO 
one of the DITTO 
Systems Mochines 


*Estumated 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2207 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
Serving You From 255 Cities in the United States and Canada 
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ROOMY ... All Jackson Desks allow plenty of room for 
knees and feet. . . no legs to kick or bump 


Let’s look at Jackson Desks 
from a help-saving angle <@ 


RIGHT HEIGHT . . . All isiand-base 
With skilled personnel getting ever-scarcer, it 
pays to keep good help happy. And Jackson Desks venience compensates for un 


are designed and built to help you do just that. mes hors 


Take the easy, fingertip action of all Jackson Desk 
drawers: There's a sure, everyday time-and-temper- 
saver. So are the splinterproof, nylon-sparing 
knee posts .. . finely finished, eye-sparing tops 

. and smoothly rounded, hip-sparing corners and 
exteriors. 


Employees particularly appreciate the comfort 
and dustproof cleanliness of these natural wood FIVE-POSITION TYPEWRITER 
i j PLATFORM . . . Easy to adjust 

desks. Employers find special satisfaction in 

their work-speeding efficiency—PLUS their real f — positions... — = 

dollar-saving durability. That's why we're quads ‘only. 

working overtime to catch up with demand. 

Write us now for latest information. 


EREE GUIDE TO 


orrice 


Costs GREATER OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY TODAY! 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. wy 


EMBER OF 


DEPARTMENT AB- 3, JASPER, INDIANA WOOD OFFICE FURNITH ae INSTITUTE 
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Students use letters written at 
Ward's for practice, have their own 
copies of Ward’s Stenographer’s 
Handbook, hear a company organi- 
zation lecture, see slides on phone 
manners, and learn phraseology 
peculiar to Ward's. In some cases, 
girls increase their shorthand and 
typing speed as much as 50 per 
cent. 

The current class has 12 girls, 
and Miss Springer who conducts 
the course has already begun in- 
terviewing applicants for the next 
Ward-Ette class that will begin in 
February. Although no trainee is 
obliged to work at Ward's when she 
finishes the course, virtually all of 
the girls stay. 

Another way to overcome the 
shortage has been tried successfully 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. At present there are 118 girls 
working in teams of 2 in its “earn 
while you learn” program. These 
high-school graduates in Delaware 
and neighboring states are picked 
on the basis of aptitude and 
scholarship. Their day is split be- 
tween the Goldey Beacom School 
of Business and the nearby Du Pont 
office building. At lunchtime the 
teams change places. 

Classroom work covers. short- 
hand, typing, filing, grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. The girls 
are given 2 to 3 hours of homework 
each day. 

While in school the trainees re- 
ceive $30 a week or about $130 a 
month. Successful completion of 
the 40-week course brings a steady 
job in Du Pont’s stenographic pool 
with a salary of $189 a month. 

An interesting feature of the 
plan is that each student pays the 
$400 school tuition herself. After 
finishing the course and working at 
Du Pont a year, the girl recovers 
half the tuition. She receives the 
balance after her second year. The 
time spent in school is added to her 
seniority credit. 

At present the company has 
about 500 junior stenographers and 
expects that the two classes now in 
training will fill its needs for a 
year. When normal hiring methods 
return, Du Pont will probably drop 
the program. 

Similar to Du Pont's program is 
the solution worked ou: by a large 
Chicago department store. The 
store arranged with the Illinois 
State Employment Service to test 
the aptitudes of untrained and in- 
experienced girls for stenography. 
Now the company is sending 10 
selected girls to school on a half- 
time basis. Two-girl teams receive 
full salary while learning. 
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Other companies have called 
upon outside help to combat the 
shortage, especially where peak 
loads come regularly. These firms 
depend on organizations like Work 
man Service, Inc., to supply tem 
porary workers or to handle over 
loads in its offices in Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and 
Minneapolis. With 1,000 workers 
on call, Workman saves its 2,500 
clients the trouble of advertising 
interviewing, screening, testing, 
hiring, and setting up payroll and 
other records for temporary help 

Workman tests applicants before 
it sends them to customers’ offices 
One feature of the 10-minute typ- 
ing test is that typists may mark 
their own stopping time. This idea 
eases any nervous strain that 
listening for a finishing bell might 
cause, Passing grade for the steno- 
graphic test is 100 words a minute 

Former Comptometer operators 
get a 2-day brushup at Workman 
and typists are also reviewed. 
Stenos who are a bit rusty may 
start out as typists, take a few let- 
ters if the customer requests it, and 
brush up their shorthand. Then 
they may take the stenographic 
test again and be reclassified. 

Miss Ruby B. Adams, personnel 
director, explains that Workman 
has so many people on call because 
most of them are housewives or 
have other obligations and are only 
free certain days each week. Work- 
ers between jobs may also be avail- 
able for 1 or 2 months. Even people 
with full-time jobs earn extra 
money by working at Workman for 
4 hours several evenings a week 
Workman also has 15 people on its 
new night shift from 11:00 p.m. to 
7:30 a.m. Ten early evening, or five 
night, workers can do a 40-hour 
task and have it ready for the cus- 
tomer the next morning. 

For companies without access to 
outside help, making full use of 
present workers’ top skills may 
work out well. Ford Motor Com- 
pany keeps a file on each em- 
ployee's skills so that whenever a 
better position is open, one of the 
qualified workers can be promoted. 

Du Pont helps typists and stenog- 
raphers increase their speed 
through a 20-minute practice 
period each day. Developed and 
also used by Remington Rand Inc., 
the plan upped typing speed about 
55 per cent. (Remington Rand will 
be glad to supply samples of this 
practice material to interested 
readers. ) 

Companies able to get clerical 
and typing help have found it prac- 
tical to upgrade their more ex- 


w SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
onfidential records, blueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parte 
are covered. lastantly adjustable. Shreds %&” to 
Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


sorvice 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


BETTER AND SIMPLER CHARTS 
ALL AT A SAVING OF 


TIME and MONEY 


Yes, CHART. PAK has developed o new method 
of chart making that will enable you to prepore 
charts quicker and much more economically 


No longer is it necessary to call in o draftsman 
They are of oa premium and are needed for emer 
gency work. With the CHART.PAK Method, you 
plan your chorts, then you or your secretary can 
easily assemble first-class charts for any purpose 


CHART-PAK provides “draftemon drawn” self 
adhering tapes, o revsable chert boord, and the 
eccesories for application. The charts can be 
changed or corrected in minutes simply by remowv 
ing and replacing the tapes. The boord can be 
used over and over without noticeable weor All 
charts so constructed con be photographicolly 
reproduced perfectly 


CHART-PAK also provides complete moterial 
for mating organization charts and office ia you's 


Send for descriptive brochures 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-M Lincoln Ave. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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perienced typists to better jobs. An 
Ohio businessman was left with 
only two stenographers after a new 
automobile plant had = attracted 
most of the stenos in Cincinnati 
with a salary of $25 a month more 
than the prevailing rate there. The 
company installed Ediphones 
trained its best typists to operate 
them, and raised their salaries 
There are many other instances 
where mechanization has solved 
the problem. One company installed 
electric typewriters, enabling four 
girls to do what formerly required 
five people. Electric typewriters 
can save from 10 to 40 per cent of 
time spent on copying, stencil work 
statistical reports, and other kinds 


of work requiring many copies. 

Because operators like them, 
electric typewriters Can save money 
in turnover, too. A competent 
woman stayed at one job 14 years, 
although it had some bad features, 
chiefly because she did not want 
to go back to a manual machine! 

An electric typewriter on a func- 
tional desk with a posture chair 
and a copyholder are an unbeatable 
combination for licking fatigue 
and upping production. Moreover, 
modern equipment attracts efficient 
people 

A machine that goes even further 
than the electric typewriter in 
mechanizing letter writing is the 
automatic typewriter. This runs on 


Office Features Latest Equipment 


matched soft-toned oak 
paneled walls, exactly the same 
shade as that of the oak Imperial 
conference desk which dominates 
the room, create an unusually at- 
tractive office in the new building 
of the Lubbock Auto Company 
Lubbock, Texas. The arm chairs 
covered in forest green Kalistron 
over foam rubber padding, are 
made by Stationers’ Manufacturing 
Company, Ft. Worth, Texas. The 
executive swivel chair is a B. L 
Marble number in brown top-grain 
leather 
The other two walls are plas 
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tered, and finished in light beige, 
with a 1-foot drop of dark brown 
on the upper part of the walls. 
The short drape is ivory, and the 
long drape is light brown, with 
gold metallic cross stripes at 1- 
inch intervals. The floor is covered 
with green-tinged Bruce blocks, 
made by coating the bare wood 
with green stain and then rubbing 
it off to leave only a green tint 
to the grain of the wood. The office 
was planned and furnished by 
Thomas Bros. Company, Lubbock 
Texas. Photograph courtesy of 
Imperial Desk Co., Evansville, Ind. 


a prepunched roll, much like a 
player piano roll. Letters typed on 
these machines cost about 6 cents 
each in quantities of 100 or more. 
One worker filling in the name and 
address can keep four or five ma- 
chines going. Equipped with a 
selector, one such machine makes 
it possible to write letters composed 
of various paragraphs by pushing 
a button for each paragraph 
wanted. 

A good long look at the way a 
company handles its correspond- 
ence may uncover other ways to 
save time and work. For example, 
a Los Angeles executive made a 
20 per cent saving in stenographic 
time by starting a drive to “say it 
in fewer words, but keep it friend- 
ly."" A woman in his company had 
the job of crossing out all useless 
and unnecessary words in letters, 
without being too curt. Within 2 
months, 4 typists were doing the 
work which previously took 5. 

W. A. Alexander & Co. analyzed 
correspondence of its departments 
and was able to eliminate a good 
deal of it. A Chicago printer uses 
printed postcards, cordially worded, 
to acknowledge orders and explain 
delays. Incidentally, prompt ac- 
knowledgment of orders or re- 
quests for detailed information can 
save a lot of follow-up letters. 

Once you have mechanized your 
office, upgraded present workers, or 
upped their production, keeping 
employees satisfied will prevent a 
good deal of turnover. In one case 
a factory official had trouble keep- 
ing stenographers in his depart- 
ment. The personnel director talked 
to some of the girls who told him 
they wouldn't work for such an 
old “bear"’ for any money. He was 
surly and sarcastic, critical and 
caustic. He barked at the girls and 
scared them half to death. Still, he 
was a talented engineer, so the 
company tried to find a solution. 

The owner of the company gave 
all the supervisors a talk on human 
relations and told the men to look 
for good points in those under 
them. They agreed to pay three 
honest compliments a day, as an 
experiment. Each week they com- 
pared notes. The personnel director 
was amazed when one girl in his 
department burst into tears when 
he praised her work. He asked what 
was wrong, and she explained she 
had worked there 11 years and that 
was the first compliment she had 
received! So the plan proved to be 
an eye opener, and after a 30-day 
trial period, the whole atmosphere 
of the plant changed. Stenographic 
turnover is no longer a problem. 
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Money Survey 
At Du Pont 


CONOMIC surveys of less than 
one-third of Du Pont's 71 plants 
showed these manufacturing opera- 
tions put at least $245 million into 
circulation in their 6 states through 
purchases and payrolls during 1950. 
The study covered certain pur- 
chases of materials and services by 
23 Du Pont plants in New Jersey, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and South Carolina from 
businesses in those states. Excluded 
were extensive construction buying 
and payrolls, purchases by the 
plants from companies outside their 
home or adjacent states, and buying 
by other company plants in the 
States surveyed. 

The 23 plants employ about 
40,000 men and women. 

The money-in-circulation figure 
was composed of $94 million in pur- 
chases and $151 million in total 
payrolls. The survey was conducted 
by regions to bring into focus the 
local economic significance of Du 
Pont manufacturing operations in 
various parts of the country. The 
breakdown by regions was: 

New Jersey, where Du Pont has 
more plants than in any other state 
—$43 million in materials and serv- 
ices bought in the state; $68 million 
total payroll. 

Kentucky, Virginia, and West 
Virginia—$44 million in purchases 
in the three states; $60 million 
total payroll. 

Tennessee and South Carolina— 
$7 million in purchases in the two 
states; $23 million total payroll. 

Du Pont operates 71 plants in 25 
states and 38 research and develop- 
ment laboratories in 9 states. To 
keep them all running during 1950, 
as well as various administrative 
and sales offices, the company paid 
or Set aside $466 million for ma- 
terials, services, and miscellaneous 
items and $323 million for wages, 
salaries, and employee benefits. 

Du Pont has an operation that 
precludes a centralized setup. The 
company selects its sites according 
to these factors: Availability of 
raw material sources, proximity to 
markets, water sources, and cli- 
mate. For example, rayon is made 
in South Carolina and Tennessee, 
while organic chemicals are made 
in New Jersey and Kentucky. Ex- 
plosives are made in West Virginia, 
and polychemicals in Texas. 
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Transcribe less... 
use your photocopy machine more 


Irs unnecessary—and expensive—to transcribe 
reports and records manually when you have 
a photocopy machine standing by. 


It can do the job faster . . . at lower cost. 

And always with 100% accuracy—which ends 
copy checking . . . and the mistakes that some- 
how “slip by.” 
Do alittle checking now. 
If you find typists, ac- 
countants, and clerks 
transcribing data fre- 
quently, it will pay you 
to let your photocopy 
machine do this work. 


For the best photocopies 
use Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This paper is made by Kodak 

for use in all types of contact 
photocopiers. It reproduces all 
documents in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites . .. with new 
sparkle and legibility. And it's 
easier, more ec onomical to use 

no more split-second timing or 
trial-and-error testing. Order it 

. and see for yourself, 


Kodagraph Gontac? Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


Mail coupon EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
for Industrial Photographic Division 
free booklet Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Re pro- 
duction”. .your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 

Department —_______ 

Compeny ——________ 

Street_______ 


TeAOE mane 
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desk company 


“EVANSVILLE 7, INDIA 


AN EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE DESK 
DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR TODAY'S 


WORKING EXECUTIVE 


This “mon-sized” Conference Desk by im 
perial gives lots of elbowroom to the execu 
tive who likes to work in comfort 


it's ideal, too, for stoff conferences, inter 
views and general all-around discussions 
where lots of leg room ond ample desk top 
space is needed 


The Conference Desk is just one model in 
the complete Wiltshire line of smartly styled, 
modern office pieces. Ask to see the entire 
line at your dealer s! 


wiltshire modern 


by Imperial 


Weite for tmperials Office Planning Kit . 
complete with floor layout, cut-outs of standard 
office unite, decorating hints, ete. and ask for 
name of your nearest Imperial Dealer 


MOST EFFICIENT TYPING HEIGHT 
Plus FULL USE OF DESK 


KARLO typewriter stands are every- 
thing you want in a vibration-proof 
movable typewriter stand. 


At last——a typewriter support that is ad- 
justable for correct typing height yet 
may be easily rolled to permit full use 
of desk facilities. 


Take ao good look at this illustro 
tion. Notice the phantom view of 
the KARLO stand when not in use. 
It's just that easy—KARLO stands 
are equipped with oversized cast 
ers to permit easy movement, and 
when desk work takes priority over 
typing—the entire desk is free for 
use 


Completely adjustable for any de 
sired height permitting perfect typ- 
ing posture. This is extremely im 
portant when typists are using 
electric machines, High speed typ 
ing demands perfect coordination 
(Don't expect proper typewriter 
height for one girl to be just right 
for another 


Write today for the full facts on this amazing typewriter stand. Available in a 


choice of colors Thousands of KARLO stands in use today Write for proof 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
32 IONIA AVENUE S. W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Plan for Happy 
Workers 


NE of the oldest and largest 
company-wide sports pro- 
grams in the country is sponsored 
by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company. 

The Honeywell sports program, 
established back in 1925, now em- 
braces some 2,000 employees—not 
counting the “spectator-sport” en- 
thusiasts—-and virtually all of the 
standard major and minor sports. 
Uniquely, it is conducted by the 
employees through their Minnreg 
Veterans Association. 

The association is composed of 
men employees having a minimum 
of 10 years’ service with the com- 
pany fellows whose interest in 
Honeywell and its people reaches 
far beyond just having a job. It is 
“at the service” of all employees. 

Operating funds for the organi- 
zation are derived from concessions 
granted them by the company. For 
example, they operate the parking 
lots, gum, candy, cigarette, and 
Coke machines (last year 11% mil- 
lion Cokes were sold). 

Most sports are coordinated with 
the extensive sports program car- 
ried on by the Minneapolis Park 
Board. For instance, the park 
board furnishes gymnasiums, ar- 
ranges schedules and _ furnishes 
trophies for basketball games. 
These are partly supported by en- 
try fees for each team. In Honey- 
well’'s case, these fees which 
amount to about $35 per team per 
sport are paid by the Minnreg 
group. 

Since Honeywell puts so many 
teams on the field or court, these 
teams are further organized into 
competitive house leagues. The 
league champions are entered in 
the city-wide park board playoffs. 
Last winter, three Honeywell teams 
were matched against teams rep- 
resenting other industries (General 
Mills, Pillsbury, Dayton Company ). 

The program provides a variety 
of house teams on which the aver- 
age employee can have fun playing. 
Crack players with a yen for stiff- 
er competition can enter competi- 
tion on a city-wide basis against 
the same caliber players from other 
firms, clubs, and organizations. 

Besides conducting the sports 
program, the Honeywell group also 
supports an excellent band and 
chorus and relief for temporarily 
distressed company employees. 
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Operatic reports that are thick as gumbo can 
land you in the soup. 


You can’t determine your correct position or navigate 
a clear course unless you have the pertinent facts at 
your command .. . accurate facts, complete facts, 
up-to-the-minute facts. 


Dispelling the mist to reveal today’s situation and spot 
developing trends needn't require expensive, complicated 
systems or extra personnel. Witness the many executives 
in every kind of business who are saving time, money, 
work and worry with the McBee Keysort system 


With present personnel, without costly installations, 
McBee Keysort cards and machines provide accurate and 
useful management controls at less cost than any other 
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keep you in a haze? 


system. When notched, the pre-coded holes along the 
edges of each Keysort card make it easy to collect a wealth 
summarize it... file it 


of data classify it 


find it... use it... quickly and accurately 


Keysort’s remarkable flexibility makes it possible for 
any girl in your office to pitch in on any record-produc- 
ing job. Inventory facts, cost-accounting figures, 
payrolls —all kinds of facts and figures —come through 


with a minimum of fuss when Keysort is helping out 


It’s no wonder McBee sales have multiplied tenfold in the 
past few years 


The trained McBee man near you will tell you 
frankly whether or not McBee can help you. Ask him 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — 

The Marginally Punched Card 

295 Madison Ave, New York 17 
Offices in principal cities 

The McBee Company. Limited 

11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 
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Management for Growth 


(Continued from page 9) 


fortunes won and lost in the cotton 
market. Any impoverished southern 
family has only to explain that 
grandpa lost his shirt in the cotton 
market, and all is forgiven. For 
years it was a sort of badge of 
honor for southerners to claim that 
the family lost everything in the 
cotton market. After all, until the 
relatively recent industrial develop- 
ment of the south, cotton was 
virtually everything, and to have 
gone down in the cotton trade was 
deemed as gallant as to have fought 
with Lee and Jackson. 

Will Clayton was born and reared 
in Mississippi. He later moved to 
Jackson, Tennessee, and became a 
court reporter. Old-timers in the 
community said he was the best 
reporter in the county. This repu- 
tation led to a position with the 
American Cotton Company in St. 
Louis, then in New York. He was 
first a stenographer, then an ex- 
ecutive and general manager of the 
company at the age of 23. But the 
company failed. 

Will Clayton was ready for his 
own business venture after this ex- 
perience. He moved to Oklahoma 
City, then an important inland cot- 
ton market, and formed a partner- 
ship with Frank EF. Anderson and 
M. I). Anderson. This was in 1904. 
Frank E. Anderson was already an 
experienced cotton buyer; M. D. 
Anderson, a banker from Jackson, 
Tennessee. Both men were con- 
siderably older than Will Clayton, 
who was related to them by mar- 
riage. A year later Benjamin Clay- 
ton, Will Clayton's brother, came 
into the partnership. 

The new organization was called 
Anderson, Clayton & Company, 
under which name it has continued, 
though several changes have been 
made in its structure. It was re- 
organized in 1920, under the same 
name, as a joint stock association. 
The present company was chartered 
as a corporation under the laws of 
Delaware in 1929, its stock closely 
held until 1945, when the M. D. 
Anderson Foundation sold 250,000 
shares and the company's stock was 
admitted to trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange 

With perhaps $10,000 invested, 
the three men started in business 
in Oklahoma City. From the start 
they bought cotton, hedging all 
purchases in the cotton exchanges 
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to minimize risk and loss. After 
10 years of modest growth and 
earnings, World War I began in 
1914 and hit the world cotton 
markets with a horrible impact. 
Cotton dropped to 7 or 8 cents a 
pound. Cotton exchanges were 
closed. There was no way to hedge. 

Credit in the southern cotton 
states was paralyzed. As_ the 
Kaiser's soldiers wheeled into 
Belgium and on toward France, 
the cotton market seemed para- 
lyzed. Up to that time European 
merchants had financed America’s 
cotton crop. There was not enough 
money in this country to buy our 
cotton and hold it awaiting sale to 
the spinners. 

The war put the European mer- 
chants out of the cotton business. 
When the Cotton Exchange closed 
in August 1914, at the beginning of 
the war, cotton trading came to a 
standstill. Will Clayton and the 
two Andersons decided to go on 
buying, regardless of the fact that 
there was no way to hedge 
purchases. 

Soon after the Cotton Exchange 
opened in November 1914, the de- 
mand for cotton began to increase. 
Prices climbed from about 7 cents 
to 14 cents a pound in 1916, 33 
cents a pound in August 1918, to 
better than 41 cents by March 1919. 
Anderson, Clayton's faith in the 
world’s need for cotton had paid 
off. Large profits were realized. 

In 1916 the company moved to 
Houston, Texas—then on _ the 
threshold of its tremendous growth 
as a world port, and as a cotton, 
oil, chemical, and industrial cen- 
ter. It was a fortunate move, ap- 
parently based on long-scale plan- 
ning which called for continued 
expansion of activities. 

The company’s careful study of 
world cotton consumption, the need 
for increased supplies of cotton 
after the war's end, and its inti- 
mate knowledge of cotton manu- 
facturing facilities in all parts of 
the world began to put it ahead of 
other cotton companies. Instead of 
buying cotton to sell to European 
merchants, Anderson, Clayton was 
buying cotton to sell direct to 
spinners. 

Well-founded knowledge of the 
business had warranted the bold 
action taken during the war, and 
as it ended, the company sent the 


first shipload of cotton to Europe. 
The European cotton merchants 
never regained their command of 
the markets. America had enough 
money to finance American cotton. 
The entry of the United States 
Government into cotton loans, crop 
control, and other activities brought 
with it many other problems 
through the years, but Anderson, 
Clayton has always seemed able to 
adapt itself to each new condition 
or emergency that arose to compli- 
cate the business. 

2. Know More About Cotton. 

During the afternoon and night 
of May 15, 1951, there was much 
needed rain in parts of Caldwell 
County, Texas, a cotton growing 
area planted with more cotton 
acreage in 1951 than for many 
years past. Almost as soon as he 
opened his office next morning 
Bill Trigg, a cotton merchant, 
answered the telephone. Anderson, 
Clayton’s man in nearby Austin 
was calling. “Get a rain? How 
much? Scattered or general? Cotton 
look pretty good? How’s the acre- 
age?” and so on until he had a 
sound, firsthand report from a 
fellow cotton man. 

That call is typical of the com- 
pany’s constant search for facts 
about cotton. Multiply that call by 
hundreds of others, and it is easy to 
understand why the company’s 
half-million-dollar telegraph and 
telephone bill puts Anderson, Clay- 
ton in possession of more cotton 
knowledge than any other company 
owns. Leland Anderson, son of one 
of the founders and a vice president 
of the company, declares that no 
other source of crop information 
surpasses the Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimates. But every cot- 
ton man gets that knowledge. 
Anderson, Clayton supplements 
Government reports with a vast 
store of its own statistics, main- 
tained for many years; its own 
astute and skilled observation; and 
its constant contact with the 
spinners. 

Merchandising cotton is a com- 
plicated business. There are more 
than 400 active grades of cotton. 
This allows a tremendous scope for 
possible hairsplitting, misunder- 
standing, and disagreement. A mill 
representative who has just bought 
100 bales of cotton from Anderson, 
Clayton may say, “There's a stain 
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in this cotton. It's not up to the 
grade you sold.” And the Anderson, 
Clayton man may say, “I can't see 
any stain And both men are 
honest. With all the minute vari- 
ations in grade, staple length, and 
color, plus possible differences in 
condition, such as clean or trashy, 
white or off-color, fine or coarse, 
cotton selling can become a night- 
mare of disagreement if one or 
both of the parties are inclined to 
haggle 

Says a mill buyer with many 
years of experience in buying from 
Andersen, Clayton, “There is less 
disagreement in buying from 
Anderson, Clayton than from other 
cotton merchants.” 


Sty 
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lease dealer, will g ily he 
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When asked why the company 
has grown so much more rapidly 
than other cotton merchants, a 
director of the company answered 
simply, “We are not contentious.” 

A country cotton ginner offers 
this reason for the company’s 
popularity with sources of supply. 
“Anderson, Clayton may be tough 
on the grade at the gin, but they 
are liberal on the turnout.” By this 
he meant the company may grade 
cotton severely when first it is 
sampled. But at Houston, when the 
prices based on the final inspection 
of the sampling are figured, the 
price often turns out to be better 
than the seller was originally of- 
fered. This policy has built a wide 
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following of loyal friends. Thus, 
from both the company’s cus- 
tomers, and its sources of supply 
come many people who prefer to 
trade with Anderson, Clayton. 
Many people believe that this per- 
sistent and meticulous cultivation 
of good will from the people to 
whom it sells, and the people from 
whom it buys, is the most impor- 
tant reason for the company’s 
growth. 

The company has spent lots of 
money to build and equip a fiber 
laboratory so that its representa- 
tives can go to a mill buyer with 
a greater knowledge of cotton. An 
illustrated book, ‘Cottons of World 
Commerce,” pictures and describes 
the major types of cotton from 
different producing areas. With 
typical modesty the foreword says, 
“This booklet has been written 
primarily for Anderson, Clayton & 
Company personnel, to better ac- 
quaint them with the laboratory 
methods of measuring fiber prop- 
erties, and thereby to better under- 
stand spinning problems. We hope 
it also will be of interest to our 
mill friends.” 

“We ought to have representa- 
tives who know as much about 
cotton as the synthetic fiber sales- 
men know about their product,” 
declares a company officer. That is 
more than many cotton men know 
about the cotton they sell. 

Constant contact with the spin- 
ners of the world enables the com- 
pany to buy cotton with greater 
precision. The large volume it 
handles makes it possible for the 
company to assemble a shipment 
of cotton for an order which most 
nearly approaches the uniform 
grades needed by a particular mill 
at a given time. Many observers 
believe this is an important factor 
in the company’s ability to hold 
its customers. 

What of the future? The com- 
pany’s officers are not talkative 
about this. But they are emphatic 
in assuring that the company has 
plans to keep pace with cotton 
growing, to explore new develop- 
ments in the cotton industry on a 
world-wide basis. 


In the second section of this re- 
port, which will appear in the next 
issue Of AMERICAN BUSINESS, we 
will reveal some of the company’s 
customer relations policies, and 
show how the _ long-established 
Anderson, Clayton policy of hiring 
young men and training them has 
paid off. 
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He Gives Autos 
To Employees 


(Continued from page 11 


was 17, worked at odd jobs for 
awhile, then bought a filling sta- 
tion at Pontiac, Mich., for $1,500, 
using $100 he borrowed from his 
father as a down payment. He later 
sold the station for $1,750 and 
moved to Flint, Mich., where he 
acquired a recreation center with 6 
bowling alleys and 6 pool tables. 

He prospered, and in 1916 got 
into big business by buying the 
old Patterson Automobile Co. for 
$40,000. He made no down payment 
on it. His honest face and a good 
sales talk did the trick. 

This plant was soon producing 
two cars a week instead of one, as 
formerly, so Mr. Winslow looked 
for other businesses to conquer. He 
next bought the old Apperson 
Motor Co. and produced more cars. 

Came the depression and he 
found all manner of companies on 
the bargain counter. Space is lack- 
ing in which to enumerate all of 
his business ventures. Suffice it to 
say, that at one time or another he 
has manufactured candy bars, road 
machinery, ladies’ ready-to-wear, 
excavating machinery, automobiles, 
automobile parts, lawn mowers, 
precision tools, and aircraft parts, 
among other items. He picked up 
the Hupmobile and Graham-Paige 
trade-marks, acquired the Auburn- 
Cord and Duesenberg enterprises, 
and made enough parts for obsolete 
cars to furnish transportation for 
half a million owners of jalopies. 

During the depression when 
other employers were cutting 
wages, he raised wages 15 per cent, 
and made substantial profits right 
along. Incidentally, some properties 
he bought “for a song” later were 
sold at handsome profits, making 
him a multimillionaire. 

Mr. Winslow is still buying com- 
panies, injecting his personality 
and human relations into them, and 
making a success of them. In April 
1951, he ran another ad for a plant 
in Time, got a flood of offers, and 
bought four small factories. Their 
products include boats, carpet 
sweepers, motor-driven saws, lawn 
mowers, and milking machines. All 
have since been merged with the 
companies named above. 

Dallas Winslow emphasizes the 
point that to keep employees happy, 
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The Dartnell Sales Manager’s Handbook 


Forty-eight sections—1,150 pages—covering every detail of 
operating a sales department. It will provide the answers to 
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plus postage. 
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For Complete Schedule of Events Write 


7ke OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 


105 West Madison St. Chicago, Minois 


they must be happy in their home 
life. For this reason, he does many 
things to win and hold the interest 
and loyalty of employees’ wives and 
even of the children. He holds open 
house at his factories about once a 
year, at which time employees are 
invited to bring their wives and 
children and show them where they 
work. This usually is on a Satur- 
day, when the plant isn't operating. 
Many wives, he says, have no con- 
ception of their husbands’ place of 
employment. And as for the boss, 
he is just a name—and, all too fre- 
quently, a bad name at that. He 
also gives many parties for em- 
ployees and their wives. There is 
always a dinner, but no alcohol. 
Mrs. Winslow attends these parties 
and endears herself to employees 
and wives alike. She is her hus- 
band’s partner in the ownership of 
the companies. There are no stock- 
holders. 

Dallas Winslow admitted that 
having stockholders and a board of 
directors would make a difference 
in his companies’ policies. As he 
and Mrs. Winslow are sole owners 
of the enterprises, they may do as 
they see fit with the profits. They 
pay out nearly all of their profits 
in the form of high wages, three to 
seven bonuses a year, and gifts to 
employees. They retained only 
about $27,000 in the business in 
1950, Winslow said. 

Mr. Winslow believes that a 
profit-sharing plan wouldn't serve 
the same purpose. Such a plan 
would eliminate the element of sur- 
prise—a great part of the em- 
ployees’ pleasure in receiving and 
his incentive in giving. 

He expects to continue such 
practices indefinitely. “I have ex- 
plained several times to each and 
every person in our organization 
that this plan is as permanent as 
the business itself, barring unfore- 
seen happenings or an act of God,” 
Mr. Winslow stated. He considers 
his philanthropies a form of prac- 
tical religion—and good business. 

Employees of The Cleveland 
Cutter & Reamer Company re- 
cently undertook to express their 
appreciation in a tangible manner. 
On the first anniversary of Mr. 
Winslow's purchase of the company 
they gave a party for him and Mrs. 
Winslow, gave them an engraved 
plaque expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the outstanding generosity 
and management which they had 
shown, and gave Dallas Winslow a 
unique desk ornament made of 
miniature tools of the types that 
are made in the factory. 
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Same Employees 
Handle Work 


Continued from page 13 


services, a member of the planning 
division, right on through until he 
talks with the president himself. 
These various interviews naturally 
require several weeks for comple- 
tion, but by the time the new super- 
visor has made the rounds, he has 
a friend in every staff department. 
He then finds it much easier to 
carry out his responsibilities, for 
he has no hesitancy in calling on 
one of these friends to help him 
when the occasion arises. 

Soon after his appointment as a 
supervisor, the new man also takes 
a course conducted by the person- 
nel department to increase his 
knowledge of the general principles 
of supervision, training methods, 
and the company rules and proce- 
dures he will use as a supervisor. 

Another idea that has proved 
outstanding at Northwestern Mu- 
tual is its examining committee of 
policyholders. Said to be a unique 
group so far as life insurance com- 
panies are concerned, the commit- 
tee is made up of five policyholders 
who have no connection with the 
board of trustees and who are not 
officers, agents, or representatives 
of the company. 

The examining committe checks 
into any or all policies at the home 
office, and usually employs _in- 
dependent auditors to study the 
financial condition of the firm. The 
committee’s report on its investi- 
gations is included in the annual 
statement. A number of sugges- 
tions made by various committees 
have been put into practice. 

With so many workable ideas in- 
volving employees and _ policy- 
holders—-two groups that could 
make or break the company— it is 
no wonder that Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s assets have increased steadily 
for 94 years. Today Northwestern 
Mutual is the sixth largest life in- 
surance company in the country, 
and does from $1 to $1.5 million of 
new business every working day. 
About 2,400 checks are mailed out 
on an average working day to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 

Even such a mammoth amount 
of paperwork is no problem to 
Northwestern Mutual. Trained 
workers, streamlined systems, and 
most modern equipment handle it. 
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If Your Product 
Hurts Customer 


Continued from page 15 


the child of the purchaser; a paper 
towel manufacturer was respon- 
sible for a rusty needle being im- 
bedded in the towel and causing 
injury to the face of the user; the 
bottom of a wood casket collapsed 
and the corpse fell to the floor; a 
used car dealer was responsible for 
bodily injury resulting from a car 
sold without adequate brakes; a 
contractor responsible for 
smoke damage from an oil burner 
that had presumably been repaired; 
a breakfast room chair collapsed 
and its occupant claimed special 
injuries due to her being pregnant 
an inflammable material used in 
cowboy suits resulted in a number 
of claims and another highly in- 
flammable material used in negli- 
gees brought similar results. 

One important exclusion in most. 
if not all, such liability policies is 
the product itself. As an example, 
the damage to the electric motor in 
the sewing machine case would not 
be insured; the insurance coverage 
applies to bodily injuries or death 
caused by the defect and damage to 
other property. This exclusion leads 
to some interesting and rather com- 
plicated situations. 

This form of insurance applies 
to injuries sustained during the 
policy term. A food product might 
be shipped during one policy term 
and the injury could occur at a 
much later date when the food 
was consumed. The policy in effect 
at the time of the injury would 
apply—not the one effective at the 
date of the shipment. 

This condition makes it possible 
for a businessman to presently 
protect his liability from past ex- 
posure through the purchase of the 
insurance; of course, it will not 
apply to injuries that have oc- 
curred. In the porch railing case, 
insurance purchased any time be- 
fore the girl fell would have ap- 
plied, assuming that in turn it had 
not been terminated. Insurance in 
effect at the time of construction 
and not renewed at the end of the 
policy year would not apply to an 
accident occurring 16 years later. It 
is obvious that a firm should con- 
tinue to purchase the cover al- 
though they may have retired from 
the particular field of endeavor. 
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aluminum 
chairs 


GOOD BUY 


If your chairs look like new, 
year after year, without ex- 
pensive maintenance—if your 
office employees work in com- 
fort day after day with maxi- 
mum efficiency, you have in- 


deed made a good buy. 


FINE-REST chairs do all 


these things and do them bet- 
ter. It costs less to buy the 
best so why not buy the best. 
Why not buy FINE-REST? 
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Up Phone Orders 500 Per Cent 


Continued from page 19 


full-time outside salesmen. They 
work Atlanta, all of Georgia (ex- 
cept the southeast section around 
Savannah and Brunswick), part of 
northern Alabama, and a bit of 
Tennessee. Out of friendship to 
other stationers, the company does 
not solicit business in Columbus or 
Macon and a number of other 
Georgia cities. 

Of the 26 salesmen, 7 earned 
more in 1950 than the salaries of 
either the board chairman or presi- 
dent of the company. A profit-shar- 
ing plan puts and keeps the sales- 
men on their mettle. 

Each salesman has a group of 
customers known as listed accounts. 
He must call on these listed ac- 
counts in city territory once each 
week; otherwise he loses the privi- 
lege of getting commission credits 
on telephone, mail, or sales made 
in the store. He must be 75 per 
cent efficient on this once-a-week 
call requirement. So long as he 
maintains his 75 per cent call rec- 
ord, he receives half the commis- 
sion on orders from each listed ac- 
count, even though the customer 
walks in the store and is waited on 
by a store salesman. One 35-year- 
old salesman working in down- 
town Atlanta earned $42,000 in 
commissions in 1950. 

Sales quotas are broken down 
into the following approximate per- 
centages: 30 per cent to stationery, 
25 per cent to printing, 35 per cent 
to furniture and filing equipment, 
with the remaining 10 per cent 
going to miscellaneous items such 
as art, drafting, engineering, and 
architect's supplies and equipment. 

Every salesman has a quota of 
planned calls, and his sales and 
other salient features of his work 
are posted regularly on a big score- 
board on the fourth floor of the 
company's Atlanta store. The 
average is about 150 listed accounts 
per man, requiring about 30 calls 
daily. 

Sales meetings are held 48 times 
a year—-Saturday mornings. There 
is no compulsion to attend, but at- 
tendance is high. Many of these 
sales meetings are conducted by 
manufacturers’ representatives and 
are planned months in advance. 
Only top manufacturers known to 
have a representative capable of 
telling a worth-while story or giv- 
ing a forceful demonstration are in- 


vited to conduct a sales meeting. A 
special set of hints or instructions 
is mailed to each manufacturer who 
agrees to send a man to conduct a 
meeting. ‘We want a sales meeting 
to consist of a 5-minute history of 
the company whose products are 
on demonstration, plus a sound 
presentation of every selling point 
of the merchandise, including facts 
about availability or deliveries,” 
explains Ivan Allen, Jr. Then he 
adds, ‘‘We don't want 30 minutes of 
company history, as we sometimes 
had before we started mailing out 
these hints.” 

Ivan Allen-Marshall's profit-shar- 
ing pension trust cost about $45,000 
last year for the 43 people who 
qualified for it. The company has a 
hospital plan, on which it pays 40 
per cent of the cost. A lunchroom 
maintained at considerable loss 
eliminates the need for employees 
to leave the store for lunch. Food 
is sold at much lower than outside 
prices. 

Stock in the company is owned 
by eight key employees, in addition 
to the founding families. In 1952 
stock will be offered to about 15 
other men, mostly salesmen. 

Some dealers, both in Atlanta 
and elsewhere, have criticized the 
company’s price policies. Generally. 
they take a lower markup than is 
customary in commercial _sta- 
tionery, printing, and business fur- 
niture. The company has also been 
criticized for publishing prices at 
times lower than customary. Ex- 
changing cost and profit figures 
with a group of other stationers, 
the company finds that its cost of 
merchandise is higher than aver- 
age, which means that its markup 
is lower than traditional figures. 
This is a carefully reasoned policy. 
“We believe it is our job to sell 
merchandise at the lowest prices 
we can to insure good value to the 
customer and to show reasonable 
profit. To encourage volume and 
reach out to small buyers, we de- 
liberately take a _ less-than-tradi- 
tional markup on many items. We 
have found that advertising a low 
price, for example, on a filing 
cabinet, brings in a customer who 
buys at that price without further 
shopping or attempting to chisel 
other dealers. This tends to stabi- 
lize a price, rather than to en- 
courage eternal shopping to find a 
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weak deale: who will give away his CHART 
profit entirely.” We are quoting THE YOU CAN CHANGE 
Ivan Allen, Jr. < 
Six new salesmen were added in } Without Costly Re-Drafting! 
1951. This was partially due to ; 
due to the fact that some men had 
worked up their sales to the point veh grour 1 is available 
where they had to give up some oon, Dark Green, Black or White 
customers. Salesmen have been 
trained to give up willingly a good : 
customer if that customer cannot 
be visited and serviced as frequent- - stic str ‘orm the rules. Any 
ly as necessary. : entire sec 
Sixteen times each day an out- 
side telephone check is made on the : The 
store's telephone service. A special 


form is filled in to show how many : é EVERLASTING 


ensil 


times the operator answers on the 
first call and how many times cen- 
tral must buzz a second or third a ; 

time. “‘We operate on this principle: a ORGA N ! ZATION 
Anybody can buy our kind of mer- CHART 
chandise; anybody can sell it. The 

only thing we have which we really A PARTIAL LIST OF Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

own exclusively is our customers. PROMINENT USERS Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 
We want to treat them so that no United States Army A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
one else can take them away from _ United States Navy Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
us,”’ says Mr. Allen. International Harvester Co. Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 


New York Life Ge, Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza 


: ee ee Standard Oil Company tion structures and list of other prominent users 
equipment, the first available sales- (Indiana) Write Dept. 1-A today! Or phone Michigan 2-6334 
man is dispatched to follow that 


call personally. the salesman in MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


the territory is not available, a 
junior salesman is sent from the 
store. Every telephone inquiry, or 
every inquiry made by a visitor to 
the store, is carefully recorded; 
name, address, telephone, plus a 
description and price of the equip- 
ment in which the customer is in- 
terested. These slips are passed on 
to salesmen for follow-up. And each 
salesman is carefully checked for 
a report. The moment a salesman 
becomes indifferent about follow- 
ups on these leads, no more leads : i 
are given to him. Salesmen have : 22253 
learned that it pays to follow leads, pace ~ 
and records show that approxi- : 
mately 40 per cent of them are sold. U D 
Salesmen are recruited for work 
in the store, the printing depart- 
ment, or perhaps a warehouse, for 
6 to 12 months’ training. When ter- 
ritories are available the men are 
started as salesmen. The average 
training period is about 12 months, 
although under present conditions 
men sometimes begin selling with 
less than 12 months’ inside ex- 
perience. 


Just how good a job the company 
has done is seen when we realize 
that it is one of the first four or 
five dealers of its type in the Established 1909 


country. Atlanta is thirty- Charles R. Hadley Compeny 
second city in population, and Manufacturers of Business Forms 
Georgia is the thirteenth state in and Systems 


ati Offices in principal cities 


UniSpred is the “Write-it-Once” comparison of monthly totals or 
method of making all types of accumulated totals. The reports 
comparative reports. The com- space automatically to reveal only 
pleted current report (or statement) the columns of figures for com- 
is merely linked to the previous parison. UniSpred reports tele- 
report. At a flick of the finger all scope to the width of a single sheet 
are spread right or left to give direct when not in use 


eee 


ask YOUR ACCOUNTANT Of SEND For ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Charles 8. Hedley Company, Dept. 
330 N. Les Angeles S., Los Angeles 12, Collf 
Please send me full details on Hadley UniSpred 


My name 

Firm name 

Address 

City. 


ee 
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D Top GM Award 


Happy Boss at Work 


By Rose D. Meyer 


NEW maximum award for an 
employee suggestion was 
adopted by General Motors Cor- 
poration this year--$2,500 in U. S 
Savings Bonds. Previously the 
award was a $1,000 bond. The 
minimum award has been increased 
from $7.50 to $10.00. 
The first of five winners under 
the revised suggestion plan is 
A new Steel Age fxecutive desk has a may be able to deliver your Executive Bert Joiner, an employee = the 
wonderful way of taming tough tycoons! Desk sooner than you might imagine. Pontiac Motor Division for 23 
It becomes the boss’ best friend and Why not call him today? years, who submitted an idea for 
boon companion from the very moment the rearrangement of rough and 
of its arrival. Its obvious qualities begin 
serving him at once its supreme finish grinding machines used in the 
Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. “ame 
comfort its perfectly planned work camshaft department. Here's how 
and storage space and its striking func- Corry, Penna. his award was computed: The idea 
uonal desiga 95 > tz 
But only time reveals the finest feature ; ee $2,500. ince me tax and social 
of the Executive Desk. And that's its } security deductions left a total of 
honest, craftsman-created, all-steel con- $2,012.55. As provided for under 
strucuion that enables i to continue i the new plan, this amount was con- 
serving faithfully and inspiring pride @ Gee 
seer. Vout denies verted into U. S. Savings Bonds 
two of $1,000 denomination, and 
one each of $500, $100, $50, and 
$25. The $6.30 left after the pur- 
chase was given to Mr. Joiner. The 
maturity value of these bonds, plus 
the check, will total $2,681.30. 
i 5 In the 9 years since the corpora- 
mportant announcement tion-wide suggestion plan has been 
in operation, awards totaling 
$6,366,198 have been won by em- 
ployees for 159,220 adopted ideas. 
The average award was $40. Prior 
National Office Management to January 1, 1951, a total of 775 
maximum awards had been paid 


Association on the old basis of a $1,000 U. S. 


announces the Savings Bond. In the first quarter 
f 1951, five $2,500 bonds were 

“All-Purpose” Business Show for 1952 cotta 
held in conjunction with our In summing up the value of the 
suggestion plan, C. E. Wilson, presi- 
33rd International Conference dent of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, said: “It has proved a splendid 
means of helping employees to de- 
velop and show their initiative. 
; ° The ideas submitted have made a 
San Francisco cooperating groups: substantial contribution to improv- 
Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute ing tools, methods, processes, and 
California .. . Metal Business Equipment Industry equipment. Employees’ ideas have 


ood tit also helped improve safety and 
Civic Auditorium ” a working conditions, as well as plant 


May housekeeping. The sug- 
gestions do more than bring finan- 
19, 20, 21, 22 For Complete Information cial return to the suggester. They 
Regarding Available Space, Write: add to the quality of work, to the 
1952 effectiveness with which work is 
NOMA 132 W. Chelten Ave. done, and help to make our organi- 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. zation an even better place in which 

to work.” 
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Striking Difference! 


The ease with which your typists turn 
out letter after letter on IBM Electric 
Typewriters is matched only by the 
distinctive appearance of the work. 

All typing is done faster, too, allow- 
ing more time for other important 
work. 

Both you and your typists will ap- 
preciate the “‘striking difference” of 
IBM Electrics. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


IBM, Dept. AM 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send ulustrated folders 
on IBM Electric Typewriters 


January 1952 
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In urging continuous year-round production, E. H. MacNiece, quality control director, 
Johnson & Johnson, said benefits to be gained were: Reduced personnel losses and cost 
of training new workers, more confidence among workers, better community relations, re- 
duction of manufacturing facilities formerly needed for peak production.—From a talk 
at the annual meeting of American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Employee Motivations 
Explained on Film 


“Straight trom the Horse's Mouth,” 
a new sound filmstrip and record 
program for supervisory training in 
industry and schoois, has just been 
produced according to an announce- 
ment by the publisher-owner, Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New 
London, Conn 

According to the publisher's an- 
nouncement, the program, which can 
be shown on any sound-slide equip- 
ment, concerns itself with one of the 
big problems of management: Moti- 
vation.-or how supervisors can get 
employees to do what management 
wants them to do 

This is said to be the first in a 
planned series of films on, “Skill in 
Handling People,” resulting from ac- 
tual field research and questionnaires 
circulated to industry. Included in the 
program is the film and record, a con- 
ference leader's outline, and 25. il- 
lustrative pamphlets so that viewers 
may follow the lessons 


Quaker Oats House Organ 


\ recent issue of The Quaker, pub- 
lished for employees of The Quaker 
Oats Co. carried on its cover the 
words “Worse than the Atom Bomb.” 
Ihis issue told in picture-story form 
what inflation has done to the aver- 
age employee of Quaker. On the cover 
of the magazine, being blown sky 
high by an inflation “bomb,” are 
Oliver Hall, storekeeper at the Mem- 
phis Chemical Plant, his wife Ada 
som Mickey, and daughter Patsie 

One photo shows Mickey Hall go 
ing to school in a bathing suit. The 
caption under the photo states, ‘This 
is not as sunny as it looks. High 
prices have knocked our budgets out 
of kilter 
child for what it cost to outfit two 
children in 1939 

Told in 
terms, the story explains what the 


Today you can clothe one 
understandable 


simple 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s president, E. J. Thomas, addresses veteran em- 
ployees. Replicas of 35-, 40-, 45-, 50-year service pins decorate background 


Tells Perils of Inflation 


inflation spiral has done in the last 
12 years to the purchase of food and 
clothing, savings and insurance, and 
to the security of retired Quaker em- 
ployees. The remedies? Employees 
are told to “Write your Congressman. 
Tell him controls won't stop infla- 
tion. Tell him instead to vote against 
all unnecessary Government spend- 
ing. Watch the spending of your 
local government. Stop unnecessary 
personal spending. Discuss the prob- 
lem of stopping inflation with your 
neighbors 

Some 4,000 reprints of the picture 
story are being mailed to religious, 
educational civic and business 
leaders in the communities where the 
company operates. The Quaker Oats 
Company has already received many 
requests for additional reprints of the 
special employee publication 


Long-Service Employees 
Honored at Goodyear 


Among the 338 employees of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Inc., honored at a banquet recently 
301 were awarded 35-year emblems 
34 received 40-year emblems, 2 re- 
ceived 45-year pins, and 1 had com- 
pleted 50 years with the company 
Altogether, 500 long-service em- 
ployees and guests, seated 10 at each 
table, listened to President E. J 
Thomas, met department heads of 
Goodyear, and dined to the tune of 
orchestra music. Chairman P. W 
Litchfield also extended greetings to 
the group 

Full details and pictures of the 
banquets were published in The 
Wingfoot Clan, Goodyear employee 
publication ably edited by Mark 
Felber 
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Armour Employees Guess 
At Profit Figures 


Weeks of accounting work are still 
required to assemble the final figures 
on Armour & Co.'s annual report, but 
employees are busily cogitating how 
much the company will earn in 1951 
Lucky employees of the big meat 
packing firm will win up to $100 by 
coming closest to the correct answers 
to four questions about 1951 earnings 

The four questions are: What will 
Armour's. net profit be for 1951? 
What will earnings be for each dollar 
of sales? How much will earnings be 
for each dollar of How 
much will earnings be for each dollar 
of non-food sales” 


food sales? 


National Average Topped 
By Servel Suggestions 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
ployees have topped the national 
average for prize-winning sugges- 
tions for improving company opera- 
tions. According to late figures from 
the National Association of Sugges- 
tion Systems, the national annual 
average was 186 suggestions sub- 
mitted for every 1,000 employees 
For the same period, Servel manage- 
ment received an average of 210 sug- 
gestions per 1,000 employees. The 
national average award last year was 
$22.50 per suggestion. Servel's aver- 
age award for the same period was 
$39.64 


em- 


Annual Report on Film 
Favored at 3 M's 


Does it pay to film your annual 
report to employees? Most con panies 
using the film type of t 
found it more conducive 
interest than the written 
experience of the Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., is indi 
cative of the excellent employee re 
which stimulated by 
such sessions each showing of 


repor ave 
to employee 


form. The 


can be 
After 
the 1950 annual report 
ployees throughout the organizatior 


action 
film to em 


the usual question and answer period 
followed. So many interesting ques 
tions were asked, many had to gx 
unanswered. So the company ran a 
review of the film, together with all 
questions and answers, in the em 
ployee magazine 

What questions do employees want 
answered? A good cross section shows 
workers are interested in the future 
of the company, its expansion plans 
kinds of products produced 
ties of stock ownership, how some of 
the newer products originated, and 
what sort of defense work the com 
pany 

Employees’ were an- 
swered by officers and executives in 
charge of production finance 
research, and new product develop 
ment, or specific manufacturing divi- 
sions of the company. While a film 
showing the annual report will, in 
itself, stimulate unusual employee 
interest, much of its impact can be 
lost unless this type of follow-through 
is inaugurated to tie together all 
loose ends 


possibil) 


Is doing 
questions 


sales 


Ford’s Homemaker Booklet Wins Employee Approval 


It was more than 4 years ago that 
Ford homemakers first began sub- 
mitting their helpful household hints 
to the Rouge News. This weekly 
tabloid, which is mailed to the homes 


John §. Bugas receives first copy 
of Ford booklet, 


Cutting Corners 


January 1952 


of 75,000 Rouge employees of the 
Ford Motor Company, is the largest 
of Ford's 28 employee newspapers 
The best of the suggestions which 
have appeared in the pages of Rouge 
News, have now been collected and 
carefully indexed in a 94-page booklet 
given the title Cutting Corners. In 


addition to suggestions on cooking 
hints on handling laundry, sewing 
painting, gardening, cleaning, and 


other household chores, are included 
Line drawings illustrate chapter 
headings and serve to separate the 
various “hints.” Cutting Corners was 
compiled by the Employee Relations 
Department of Central Industrial Re- 
lations Staff 

Each Ford employee—and each re- 
tired employee—has received a copy 
of Cutting Corners. Individual re- 
quests, both within and outside the 
company, are also being filled as long 
as the supply lasts 

Ford housewives have shown their 
enthusiastic approval of the booklet 
by requesting extra copies for friends 
and relatives not working for the 
company. 


Harold Smith, BFG employee, finds 
new cigarette container easy to use 


Cigarette Container to 
Keep Offices Neat 


One of the little aids which make 
it easy for employees of The B. F 
Goodrich Company to keep their at- 
tractive offices spic and span is the 
convenient cigarette container shown 
in the accompanying picture. Devices 
such as this are only part of the 
over-all program set up by BFG good 
housekeeping experts to aid em- 
ployees in keeping the premises at- 
tractive and healthful. The program 
calls for monthly inspections and rat- 
ings by a Good Housekeeping Com- 
mittee, the ratings being based on 
the following points 

1. Make proper disposal of all waste 
including cigarette butts, food scraps 
waste paper, etc 


2. Arrange furniture in orderly 
fashion 

3. Keep office machines clean 
covered at night 

4. Keep floors and aisles clean 
remove obstructions 

5. Keep file cases and storage 


cabinets clean on top; close drawers 
when not in use 


Do Your Employees Read 
The Wrong Literature? 


Employee relations executives agree much of 
the literature employees read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib- 
uted by the poyroll enclosure method is often 
labeled “propogendo.” 

A Solution te the Problem—tTo meet the prob- 
lem, N.R.8. is establishing Information Rock 
Centers in plants and commercial establishments 
ocross the country. Through 
this method employees select 
literature on o voluntory bosis. 
Positive thinking is developed 

The free booklet, How to 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rock Centers, 
explains how you moy profit 
from this successful progrom 
Send for it today. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
421 N. Deerborn Street Chicage 10, 
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One new machine or piece of equipment in an office can often mean the difference be- 


tween a confused operation and one that runs smoothly and efficiently. The equipment 


might be a new tabulating or bookkeeping machine, or it could be a streamlined copy- 


ing machine, illustrated on this page. Office bottienecks can be broken with new equipment 


Photocopying Machine Makes 
Copy in 30 Seconds 


NEW machine being offered by 
American Photocopy Equipment Co 
enables anyone to make clear black- 
and-white copies of any original in 
any office, and the time required is 
about 30 seconds. Based on a prin- 
ciple of instant and automatic de- 
veloping and fixing, the Auto-Stat 
eliminates the slow, messy develop- 
ing, fixing, washing, and drying many 
office workers find disagreeable. No 
darkroom is needed. There are no 
limitations as to types of paper. 
documents, or originals which can be 
copied on the machine—regardless of 
whether the original is printed on 
one or both sides of an opaque or 
translucent paper. There is no neces- 


sity for making intermediate copies 
of opaque originals. Low in cost, the 
Auto-Stat operates on a_ transfer 
facsimile principle that employs two 
different types of paper—one that is 
sensitive to light and one that is not 
Both papers are coated with a special 
emulsion, developed and patented by 
Apeco, With this special paper, there 
are no restrictions on the material 
texture, or color of originals to be 
copied so long as no printing appears 
in a color block on any part of the 
original. The sensitive paper receives 
the reversed impression from the 
original in a contact printer, and the 
second paper gets the straight impres- 
sion as the two sheets go through the 
Auto-Stat. Costs just under $200 
American Photocopy Equipment Co 
2849 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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Economical Duplicator 
For Limited Use 


OCCUPYING one-third the space of 
an office desk, Thermo-Fax duplicator 
produces 1 to 10 readable copies in a 
hurry—no muss, fuss, or bother. Just 
place paper to be copied in duplicator 
with sensitized paper. Close cover 
push button, and remove copy 10 
seconds later. Both sides of page can 
be reproduced independently. New 
copy machine fills the frequent need 
for an extra copy of a letter, invoice, 
printed page or pencil sketch where 
fineness of detail is not required 
Saves costly hand typing of office 
forms. When used even an hour a 
day, duplicator pays for itself in a 
few months. Copies are reproduced 
by the effect on sensitized paper of 
infrared light reflected from white 
space on page, and heat from print 


produced by light absorption. No 
darkroom, no special masters, no 


negatives, and no developing or dry- 
ing of the copy required. Minnesota 


Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn 


Drafting Table Adjusts to 
Height and Angle 


STAY'BLE table has all-steel, last- 
ingly rigid base finished in durable 
machine enamel. Of sugar pine with 
tongue-and-groove joints, the top is 
natura! wood with protective coating 
Unit is equipped with a leveling de- 
vice having a tilting range of 0 de- 
grees to 50 degrees. All joints are 
reinforced by steel angle supports 
Drafting table is 42 inches high, 72 
inches wide, with an adjustable 
height of from 33 inches to 47 inches. 
Other features include an adjustable 
foot rest and a large pencil tray. 
Drafting table comes in other sizes. 
Available immediately. Attachable 
reference table and drawer capacity 
can be added to drafting table for 


small additional charge. Unit is 
shipped knocked down; assembles 
easily. Emrick, Inc., 1724 Clinton 


Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich 
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Low-Cost Recorder Offers Good 
Design Plus Performance 


PORTABLE unit weighing only 27 
pounds, Pentron’s completely re- 
styled Duo-Speed tape recorder has 
features usually found only in re 
corders costing much more. Designed 
by Painter, Teague, and Petertil, this 
newest addition to the Pentron family 
is the only recorder on the market 
which has a push-button speed change 
for either 3% or 7's inches. New fea- 
tures include super-speed rewind and 
forward speeds, automatic amplifier 
equalization in either speed, a magic 
eye recording indicator, and an inter 
lock switch to prevent accidental 
erasure and tape spoilage. A push 
button edition key permits correction 
of recordings on any section of the 
tape while playing. Available with 
dual or single track heads for broad- 
casting. Pentron Corp., 221 E. Culler- 
ton St., Chicago 16, Tl] 


Revised Withholding Tax 
Charts for 1951 


PAYROLL departments will find the 
revised edition of the Delbridge 
Social Security and Withholding Tax 
Chart a boon to figuring deductions 
called for by the new Revenue Act of 
1951. All computations on chart are 
warranted by Lloyd's of London. Im 
proved chart shows both withholding 
tax and social security deductions on 
same line, reducing possibility of 
error and saving time by recording 
both deductions at once. Published 
in four editions, for weekly, biweekly 
semimonthly, and monthly payrolls 
Hinged chart has visible index 
Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc 
2510 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo 
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Are YOU Ready fora 
TAX INVESTIGATION? 


are systematically 
" 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Sem? for our MANUAL OF 
HEE STORAGE 
practices 


keep apecifte 


fon your prot 


2 Shows best peocedures 


in record storage 


No obbyation Just chp this ad and mail to 
on your letterhead. Offer good only in 


and Canada 


Por record storage Liberty Boxes, 
with 2 


stock sizes, answer your problema 
W000 repeal user — postive proof of quality 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Record Retention Since 1918 
720 Dearborn St. Chicago 5, iil. 


On the job! 


Our volunteer spe ikers are 
saving thousands of lives to 
day... in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo 
ple what they can do to pro 
tect themselves and their fam 


ilies against death from cancer 


For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer 
care of vour local Post Office 


{merican Cancer Society 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


booklets are completely exhausted. 


121. COPYFLEX MODEL 120. Brun- 
ing’s new booklet describes another 
in a line of reproducing machines 
well known for quality construction 
and adaptability. Answering many of 
the needs for copying large office 
forms, the booklet through 
pictures the easy operation of Copy- 
flex in handling forms and drawings 
up to 46 inches wide with medium 
volume production at low cost 
Specify booklet A-2009 when request- 
ing copy from Charles Bruning 


shows 


122, PUNCH CARD REPORTS 
AND SUMMARY CARDS. New 
folder describes how summary cards 
can be obtained as a by-product of 
the regular tabulating operation 
The attractively designed booklet 
shows with samples how using Rem- 
ington Rand alphabetical tabulator 
with Instantaneous summary card 
punch, aids inexpensive preparation 
of all payroll records and reports 
Request booklet TM 767 from Rem- 
ington Rand Ine 


123. SELLING TO RESTAURANTS 
AND HOTELS. Pocket-size manual 
contains facts, figures, charts, graphs, 
and tables about the restaurant and 
hotel businesses. Anyone connected 
with this field will find much inter- 
esting information in this booklet 
Primarily designed to help sales and 
advertising managers, this little 
manual has practical value for ex- 
ecutives in the kitchen-equipment 
field, as well as architects, decorators, 
and associations. Send your request 
to Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 
on company stationery 


1244. CORRECT FIRE PROTEC- 
TION. New educational booklet by 
American-La_ France-Foamite tells 
how to fight each of the many kinds 
of fire. Its 32 pages also contain 
illustrations of various extinguishing 
agents. Anyone likely to use an ex- 
tinguisher would find this information 
invaluable. Single copies are available 
from manufacturer 


125. MANPOWER PROBLEM 
STARTS WITH YOU! Ten tried and 
tested methods for securing time to 
think are contained in a little, quickly 
read booklet being offered by Audo- 
graph. These interesting short cuts 
will help you accomplish more by 
improved methods of dictating and 
suggestions from actual experience 
Write company direct for free 
booklet 


126. NSOEA FIGURES. A_ special 
bulletin by H. C. Tuttle, president, 
Hush-A-Phone Corporation, lists the 
figures compiled by the National Sta- 
tionery and Office Equipment Associ- 
ation. Showing the decline from year 
to year since 1947 in the net profits 
of this class of retailer, the bulletin 
suggests a clue to increasing profits 

of special interest to all retailers 


127. THE MAGAZINE INSERT. Ad- 
vertisers will find this new booklet 
by the Planned Advertising Round- 
table helpful in cutting costs on busi- 
ness paper advertising. Charts heip 
you check actual cost of magazine 
insert advertising against regular 
space advertising. A series of two- 
color layouts show how to take ad- 
vantage of all artwork and press 
time. These booklets are available 
free of charge 


128. PAPERS AND INDEX CARDS 
Ways to use ledger papers and index 
cards more efficiently for bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, and other record- 
keeping purposes are covered in a new 
booklet released January 2 by Parsons 
Paper Company. A table classifies 
four major grades of cotton fiber 
papers by usage, length of service 
and durability 


129. NEW ENGLAND'S WORK- 
SHOP. A_ well-designed brochure, 
spotlighted with pertinent illustra- 
tions, takes the reader through the 
entrance to Recording & Statistical 
Corp.’s up-to-the-minute new printing 
division in Boston. Printed form pur- 
chasers will find this trip through 
the various printing operations in- 
formative as well as interesting. Copy 
will be sent free upon request. 


1210. DISTINCTLY YOURS. A new 
two-color booklet by Thomas A. 
Edison; Incorporated, points out the 
advantages of disc recording for the 
executive interested in getting the 
facts on all types of dictating ma- 
chines before purchasing. Hi-Defini- 
tion recording is explained in the 
12-page booklet, as well as the ad- 
vantages of double-length indexing 
and numerous other features offered 
by the Edison Dise Voicewriter. 
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1211. C_M.P. MADE EASY. This valu- 
able data booklet should be on the 
desk of every man in charge of re- 
cording controlled materials. Die- 
bold’s new booklet explains the vari- 
ous types of records necessary under 
(Controlled Materials Plan), 
and describes methods of filing ap- 
plications for the allotment of both 
Class “A” and “B" materials, as well 
as forms for material requirements 
allotment accounting and purchasing 
and materials control 


1212. A SPECIFIC PROBLEM OF 


GENERAL INTEREST. A well-illus- 
trated booklet by General Box Com- 


pany suggests three ways Pallet 
boxes may save costs in handling, 
storing, or shipping material. Manu- 


facturers may find in this booklet 
some surprising departures from the 
usual methods of packing. The dif- 
ferent types of wooden shipping con- 
tainers and their applications are also 
shown in large illustrations 


Requests for these booklets may be 
direct to the companies listed 


121. Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
100 Reade St.. New York 13, 
N. Y. 

122. Remington Rand Inc., Manage- 
ment Controls Division, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10 
N. Y. 


123. Ahrens Publishing Company, 
Inc., 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥ 


124. American-La_ France-Foamite 
Corporation, Elmira, N. Y 

125. Gray Audograph Corporation, 
620 N. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill 

126. Hush-A-Phone Corp, 65 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y 

127. Keller-Crescent Company, 
Evansville 8, Ind 

128. Parsons Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass 

129. Recording & Statistical Corp., 
Printing Division, 55 Old 
Colony Parkway, Boston 25, 
Mass. 

1210. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 

® Orange, N. J 

Diebold, Incorporated, 

2, Ohio 

1212. General Box Company, 1825 

Miner St., Des Plaines, Il 


1211. Canton 
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WAYS TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD EXECUTIVE 


No two top-notch adminis 
trators look alike dress 
alike work alike. But when you see 
@ man who fits a certain pattern, the 
chances are you're looking at a good 
executive. Here are some ways to spot 
him 


1. He likes to use other men's heads as 
well as his own 


. Gets a kick out of accomplishment .. . 


. He knows how to pass the ball to 
his subordinates .. . 


4. He keeps several pots boiling at 
once without confusion 


5. Has an office that helps him do all 

these things better 

“Y and E” equipment does two things 
for an executive: |. Gives him an office 
that looks An office that 
makes it easier to be efficient. Both are 
important—one helps him sell himself 
and his ideas; the other helps him get 
things done 

"Y and E 
success 


attractive. 2 


offices are designed for 


Also Makers of Quality Filing Systems ond Supplies 


BATION 


1042 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 


these systems for your business 


latest m 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


city 
2 years $7 1 year 


L ‘Add $1.00 for 1 year, or $2.00 for 


Mail thie coupon now so that you can benefit from 
agement methods. We'll send it to your office of your home 
2 years (24 issues) of 84 for | year (12 ineues) 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


years 


or we can bill you later 


4660 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicage 


INE STATE 


Enclosed Bill later 


for postage outside U.S.A 


AMERICAN BLSINESS reports on the 
bither enclose 67 for 


and Canada) 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? § 


Every month, AMERICAN BUSINESS shows readers how other companies cut their costs 
through better methods. New ideas are detailed and well illustrated so that you con adapt 
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WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO CONTROL 
YOUR OWN MARKETS— 


—be Independent of 
Jobbers and Retailers? 


There in « way in which manufacturers can 
narket thei direct 
control their own sales curves. If 


your product conf 


producta to the publ 
ompletely 
orma to the requirementa of 
Direct Selling, you can establish independent 


ntrol of consumer sales very quickly 


Not every product lends itself to the eco 
mice or techniques of direct selling. Manu 
fneturers of those that do are fortunate. In 
this relatively little known marketing 
nethod piled up a total of seven billion dollars 


n sales at wholesale prices 


New and novel products that had been ce 
ected by wholesale and retail buyers were ir 
troduced to the public at a profit to the 
manufacturer No national advertising, neo 
salaried sales force, no huge capital investment 
mn gaining distribution. Scores of different 


xinds of staples reached the consumer without 


wnefit of retailers. Stat olume curves were 
pushed sharply upward for many who climbed 


it of the deep rut of traditional marketing 


\imeet every conceivable classification of 
wluet is now being marketed by this plan 
Chere are simple. easily understood product 
equirementa, There are established ratios be 
ween factory floor cost and retail price that 

yea or nay to your product. You can 

y determine whether direct selling may be 


ewer to your sales dilemma 


HOW MANUFACTURERS CAN SELL DIRECT 


Just ask, on your letterhead, for informa 
on. We will mail complete facts on “How 
Manufacturera Can Sell Direct the compre 
hensive guide to direct selling written by the 
ive most successful merchandisers in this 
eld men who have been responsible for more 
han « billion dollars in sales volume. Address 


HOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1512-0 Jarvis Avenue © Chicago 26, Illinois 


FWant More SALES From? 
Your ADVERTISING? 


Many 


bigger with 
! « ont 
will bring you ereater r 

MARTIN Advertising AGENCY 

S ewe ma per Rate 

1SAB East 40 St. NY (Est 1923) LE 


The Vest-Pocket Course in Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP”’ 


By J. C. Aspley 
Here's a pint-site manual on salesman 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200.000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
nches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, 
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SPEAK UP, MANAGEMENT! By 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sam- 
mons. Based on FACTS, this is not 
an academic treatise on how to get 
along with your employees. Practical 
experience is behind every paragraph 
The section “101 Ways for Manage- 
ment to Speak Up” is alone worth the 
price of the book. If your community 
relations program, open house, in- 
plant feeding project, public relations 
program, or employee recreation 
plans have failed to click, a check of 
“101 Ways” may tel! you why. 

Possibly there is no other passage 
in the book which indicates its caliber 
so clearly as this: ‘There is no sub- 
stitute for sincerity in the world of 
communications. It is the yardstick 
by which the people of management 

. will be measured. When sincere 
management speaks up, its voice will 
be heard.” 

This husband and wife team com- 
prises the firm of Newcomb & Sam- 
mons, Chicago, which cut its teeth 
on one of industry's toughest jobs 
wartime labor problems at the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, 
Mont. In addition to holding down 
Strikes to zero during their 3% years 
at Anaconda, the pair brought out an 
employee publication which set a new 
high for employee magazines in in- 
dustry. Written for the worker and 
not the front office, Copper Com- 
mando hit the spot with workers at 
Anaconda, and became a “best seller” 
in the field of industrial relations 

Since then, the team has applied 
its employee-communications formula 
to the problems of both big and small 
companies, among which are, Swift 
& Co., the Crane Co., Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. Activities 
in the field of communications include 
employee publications, indoctrination 
manuals, annual reports for em- 
ployees, bulletin board programs, and 
related projects. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 153 East 24th St.. New York 10, 
N. Y. 308 pages. 1951. $5.00 


THE SALESMAN’S TREASURY 
Edited by Lawrence Lariar. Sales ex- 
ecutives who need encouragement, 
for themselves or their salesmen, will 
find many stimulating stories, anec- 
dotes, and jokes in this book. There 
are true stories about P. T. Barnum, 
the Fuller Brush Man, the Good 
Humor Man, and numerous others 
Fine points of salesmanship are il- 
lustrated in the true tales, and a 
reader should be able to glean dozens 
of helpful hints from the experiences. 
The backgrounds of such salesmen as 
Patrick Henry, Winston Churchill, 


and Daniel Webster are drawn upon, 
for these men sold ideas instead of 
merchandise. There is aiso a story by 
Elmer Wheeler, the man who sells the 
“sizzle” instead of the “steak.” 

Lawrence Lariar, who compiled 
and edited the material that went 
into the book, spent 20 years selling 
cartoons to national magazines. He 
now heads his own school of cartoon- 
ing. A former Walt Disney Studios 
story man, Mr. Lariar has written 
several books, and also writes for 
television. Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
$3.50. 


EVEN AS YOU AND L. By Roger 
Stephens. Subtitled, “Some helpful 
reflections for all secretaries and 
their dictators,” this book takes com- 
mon office faults for a ride. Unless he 
is pluperfect, the reader will find 
himself chuckling at some of his own 
unhappy traits. And unless he is com- 
pletely hopeless, he will make some 
ironclad New Year's resolutions. 

Dictators and stenographers come 
in for their share of brickbats and 
bouquets. A boss for 35 years, Mr 
Stephens collected this gallery of 
candid studies of bosses by secretaries 
and vice versa during visits to offices 
from coast to coast. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
Lemons for Calamity Jane, Orchids 
for Her Majesty, Razzberries for Mr 
Big, Medals for My Hero, and Is 
There a Doctor in the House? There 
is a clever gadget in the front of the 
book that will bring its message home 
to the reader. 

Dedicated to “all stenographers and 
secretaries and to the dictators under 
whose lash these gals shed blood, 
sweat, and tears, laboring in the 
vineyards of commerce, of finance, 
and of the professions,” the humorous 
book can do a lot for office harmony. 
Roger Stephens, Publisher, Inc., 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. Pocket 
size. 144 pages. 1951. $2.00 


PRODUCTION FORECASTING, 
PLANNING, AND CONTROL. By 
E. H. Mac Niece. Viewing the sub- 
ject from an engineering standpoint, 
Author Mac Niece has written a book 
for the busy reader. 

He has included more than 190 
problems which will prove helpful in 
untangling many other production 
knots, made easily comprehensible 
by the 90 illustrations. Each chapter 
closes with a discussion case plus a 
concise summary of the essential 
points covered. Two chapters deal 
with the problem of a small, but 
essentially complete, enterprise, cov- 
ering all factors in its forecasting, 
planning, and control. The solution 
is also given. 

One chapter discusses the problems 
which inevitably come up in ihdustry 
when war hysteria is at fever pitch 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 293 pages 
1951. $5.50. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 


Steel Signals 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The Ce., 38 Reaver St. 
Ansonia, Coan 


FILE 


Executives Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 te $35,000 
We offer the original pe 
established 4 
of highest ethical standards 
ised to your per 


sonal employment 
years) 


sonal regu 
protected. Asi 


covered present position 

for particulars. R. W RIX IN« 

Dun Bidg., Buffalo Y 
Letterheads 


The Clark Company 
1580 Bank Street 
BURLINGTON 54, VT 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Steel Guide Tabs 


rearrangement 


vered by trans 
ue, gTeen, yellow, pink or red 
rated strips for typing 

Tope straight, or bent back 
8. and foreign. or sent past- 


Seid by best stationers, | 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list fren. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 oF bese) 2 comnts cach 
é usd Georgia Radroad Bank 

ugusta, Ga 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mtr., 


661, Exeter, Nebr. 


Cover Design 
Cover Picture 
Page 8 
Page 
Pages 12, 13 


Photo Credits 


Theon Betts 
Louis C. Williams 
Lawl 
Merchants Photo Service 
Cartoons by Ernie hing 


and Son 


Villiem Duan Studios 
Press Picture Service 
Ankers 

tnderwood Underwood 
Ford Reuge News 
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T’ KE the glowing forecasts of zooming busi- 

ness in 1952 with a splash of salt. There 
are insects in the economic cream jug. Savings, 
for mstance, are running 10 per cent higher 
than expected, The money that merchants have 
heen hoping would be spent over their counters 
is beings socked away. According to the New 
York State Employment Service, employers 
figured on a 5 per cent increase in employ- 
ment before February. They have now revised 
it to 2 per cent, with a good chance new jobs 
will just about cancel layoffs. The truth is that 
two of the booms which have been propping up 
business activity. the building and the auto- 
mobile booms are beginning to peter out. 
And it is not just lack of materials —it’s lack 
of orders. There is still a housing shortage, but 
high rental homes and apartments, built with 
50-cent dollars and Government loans, are 
overdone. This does not mean there will be a 
bust. Contrarily, business should be good as 
compared with that of other years, and there 
will still be plenty of orders for those who get 
off their posteriors and go after them. But 
don’t get the idea 1952 will be another one of 
those vears when vou can sit in your rocking 
chair under the apple tree and wait for the 
winesaps to drop into your lap. The corny old 
saving about election vears being bad years 
for business has been pretty well exploded. 
But considering the mood people are in and 
their growing concern over inflation, anything 
could happen. The difference between hard 
times and good times, someone once figured 
out. is 10 per cent of sales. 


The Abbott Story 


Back in 1880 a young physician, Wallace C. 
Abbott, settled in Ravenswood just a stone’s 
throw from the Dartnell offices and plant. He 
became interested in a new theory concerning 
remedial agencies. He read of a Belgian doc 
tor who used only the active part of medicinal 
plants, instead of the whole plant as was the 
custom. This active part could be compressed 
intoa tiny granule or pill. The young physician 
began experimenting in the kitchen of his home 
across the street from the Wilson Avenue 
Y.M.C.A. He developed six varieties of gran- 
ules which he used in his own growing practice. 
So many other doctors wanted Dr. Abbott's 
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granules that he gave up his practice to 
found what has since become the world-famous 
Abbott Laboratories. Dr. Abbott had a flair 
for promotion, and when the plant was located 
across the street he published a journal of 
clinical medicine to advocate the new theory of 
remedial agencies. But the one factor which, 
more than any other, contributed to this com- 
pany’s spectacular rise was the man himself. 
Dr. Abbott had definite ideas which he never 
hesitated to express fully and firmly. A thing 
was either right or wrong. There was no com- 
promise with expediency. His rule was: 
“Think right, feel right, be right, live and let 
live, do the square thing, have a conscience and 
use it.” Dr. Abbott died 30 years ago this year, 
but the business he founded in Ravenswood 
continues to grow as it finds new opportunities 
for service. It, like the good doctor, has a con- 
science and uses it. 


Painful Pensions 


The Government is having difficulty in shift- 
ing workers from industries where they are not 
especially needed to defense plants where the 
needs are urgent. According to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the recent ex- 
tension of pension plans “makes people reluc- 
tant to diseard their vested rights and privi- 
leges acquired after years of service in a par- 
ticular organization.” Then, too, a feeling of 
security encourages workers to become home 
owners under the Government’s home loan 
plan. In short, it seems workers attach more 
importance to their seniority rights than they 
do to the possibility of fattening up their pay 
checks during an emergency. The question 
therefore arises, is the private pension system 
good or bad for the national welfare? Em- 
ployers who believe in private enterprise insist 
they can administer pensions more efficiently 
than can any Federal ageney. And the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue exposures give force to 
their argument. But we wonder if the pattern 
of private pensions with unrealistic retirement 
ages, lack of job flexibility, and other flaws, 
may not all too soon toss the whole pension 
problem into the laps of the politicians. Or, 
it could give unions a trump card to play in 
winning a 100 per cent closed shop in these 
United States. J.C. A. 
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New, low-cost machine makes 
photo-exact copies from original 
letters, forms, bids, contracts, in- 
voices, reports, blueprints—right 
in your own office. 
ALL ELECTRIC! FULLY AUTOMATIC! 

\ 
NEW! eee compact 
Nothing else like it! ~~ 

So low cost! Portable 


About the same size as a typewriter 


Here is the first major advancement in office 
copying in the last 15 years. Can save you up 
to 80° on your copying yobs! Fliminate costly 
retyping, hand copying, checking or sending 
outside for expensive copying service. The 
Auto-Stat is the first low-cost machine that 
makes error-proot, legally acceptable, black 
and white photo-like copies —WITHOUT SLOW, 
MESSY DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR 
DRYING. It’s fast—only 2 simple steps instead 
of 12 required by old methods. Makes prints 


—and costs less! It's portable —just 
plug in any outlet—and the Auto- 


Stat 1s ready for instant operation 


No developing No fixing 
No washing No drying 
No installation No fumes 


instantly from any originals—whether printed 


on one or two sides. Requires no dark room 


—and any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 


Pictures and tells American Photocopy Equipment Co 
complete Auto-Stat 2851 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ii! 
story——-shows you 
how you can use 
this revolutionary 
new photo-copy 
method. Send for tei 
your free copy to 

day! Firm 


Please Rush me—without obligation—FREE 
copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with 1 
full details on this new photocopy method ; 


Representatives in every principal city Address 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO.) City Zone State 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW INVENTION! ze 
PHOTOCOPIES 
: 
| 


FOR SPEED, COMFORT, COMPACTNESS 


SIMPLAFIND — on entirely new, motorized, 
completely automatic card file. Uses existing rec- 
ords without recopying or alteration. For standard 
size cards, sheets, address plates, etc. Amazing 
production increase on reference and hand or 
machine posted records. 


SO EASY — everything comes to you effort- 
lessly at normal desk or counter height at a touch 
of the control. Each card tray is only 10” long — 
easy to reach, easy to read — and fast — less 
than 3 seconds average time. Ask for ‘‘proof’’ or 
see a convincing demonstration in convenient 
New York Show Room. 


AUTOMATIC PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL 


At a single touch of the desired button the cards you want are quickly and automatically positioned 
before you. They always come to you in the shortest direction. Nothing could be easier. Push-button 


controls are optional and may be added at any time. 


SIMPLA RESEARCH AND MFG. CO., INC. 


425 Fourth Avenue, corner 29th Street 


SEND ME SIMPLAFIND FACTS 


) 
) 
) 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


New York 16, N. Y. 


x 


GET 
PROOF 


Phone: LExington 2-9250 


| 

= CARD FINDING sYSTEM 

q 


